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Greater Palatability 


m-m- Better Digestability 


m-m- Easier Change-Over 


.-Smells Better... Tastes Better 
Wins More Customers...More Repeat Sales! 


When Dairymen smell new NECTARIZED Blatchford’s 
Calf-Pab’s delicious aroma, they want to buy it. When 
they see how their calves go for its extra smackin’ good 
whole milk flavor — they come back for more! They know 
calves that eat better grow better. And they love the sav- 
ings they make! Low-cost top quality Calf-Pab is high in 
milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibiotics and 
other essential nutrients. Put the “buy appeal” of NEC- 
TARIZED Calf-Pab to work on your sales floor. Write 
for Mm-mm NECTARIZED Sales Aids Today! 


Main Plant and Office, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant, Des Moines, lowa ¢ 


WRITE TODAY for new NECTARIZED 
Calf-Pab Samples and free Sales Aids. 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 


YES! send me the new NECTARIZED 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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BLUE STREAK 


Pater’s PRE-ENGINEERED— 


FABULOUS 


PRODUCE 


*‘Not by accident, but by deliberate design,” says 
* PRATER President, George F. Thomas, when describing 
the PRATER fabulous ‘60's Pre-Engineered Mill. 


This is a mill built to accommodate the miller’s con- 
struction" budget—he can start with a modest basic struc- 
ture and add facilities as he grows, such as more mixing 
and grinding equipment, greater storage, or an office 
building. And the miller is assured that each new addition 
will efficiently and structurally integrate with all existing 
construction. 


. This is a Mill planned to help the Miller make maximum 
use of local grain; featuring efficient grinding and mixing 
with proper supplements to give the farmer the lowest cost 

_ feed he can obtain anyway, anywhere! 


3 ALL THIS and more is the PRATER Pre-Engineered 
Fabulous '60's Feed MILL! And you'll want to know every- 
thing about it—from blueprint to detailed specifications. 
Remember, too, the PRATER Pre-Engineered Mill can be 
customized to your individual plant requirements! 


R PULVERIZER CO. 


Blue Streak 


1509 S. 55th Court, Chicago 50, IMinois 
Advance Custom Mill Prater Automatic Package Plant 
and Grain Grinder YQ 
Prater Fibre Grinder 
- for Commercial Mills 


Blue Streak Dual-Power 
A.C. Mill with Pratermatic 
Screen Changer 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic 


, Screen Change: Blue Streak 
Streak Twin Spiral 
: Double Chain Drag Feeder Mixer 
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BACITRACIND BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


1, BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability 4. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 


superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 
2. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 5. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 
product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
stimulation in poultry at the economical level of tural B- K { 
4 grams per ton. tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


3. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 6. -BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM . . .GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT ¢ COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. rcSc) 
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SCIENTIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING & MERCHANDISING 


March, 196] 


ON THE COVER: Increased promotion of lamb to consumers is resulting 
in an encouraging upswing in consumption of the meat. These animals 
were photographed in New England by Dick Smith. 


NO. 3 


in this issue... 


government . . . 7 


Many city dwellers and suburbcnites unjustly charge thai farmers 
are the sole recipients of subsidies from the federal government. 
Here is an eye-opening exclus report by Truman F. Graft of the 
University of Wisconsin which dispels this fallacy. Reprints are 
available. page 7. 


production . . . 9, 42, 56 


A cearch for the “whole truth” underlies accelerated prcduction re- 
search studies now underway in the feed industry. Eric Carison of | 
Malston Purina Co., a Feed Production School leader, tells what is 
being done. page 9%. 


Hemmed in Sy railroads, an independent California ieed manu- 
facturer has had to expand upwards because there was nowhere 
to go laterally. Hal Kelley's experiences may help your future 
planning. With eight photos. page 47. 

A new custom feed plant at Hazelhurst, Ill., has helped Ken Moore 
boost his feed tonnage a whopping 490 per cent. What it has meant 
to: the firm's earnings is spelled out in detail in an exclusive by 
The Feed Bag. With photos. page 56. 


nutrition . . . 51 
: How volatile fatty acids affect the appetite of dairy. cows is the sub- 
ject of new research work by D. R. Jacobson and Donald Dowden 
ofthe University of Kentucky. News Editor Douglas Prindie explains 
their findings in a non-technical manner. page 5! 


onventions .. . 72, 76 


The fact that dairy cows may help buffer humans cgainsi radio- 
active fallout hazards was brought oui at the American Dehydrators 
ssociation meeting. Full convention coverage first-hand, with six 
photos. page 72. 


A bright, lively program featured the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
association convention. All that happened is reported first-hand. 
With photos. page 76. 
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HAVE 
ANTIBIOTICS 


LOST THEIR PUNCH? 


This chart says ‘‘NO, they haven’t!”’ 


CHANGES | WEIGHT RESPONSE OF CHICKS FED PENICILLIN 10 FROM 1950 To 1959 
(LEVEL OF PENICILLIN 4 TO 30 mg./Kg.) 


WEIGHT RESPONSE—% OF BASAL 


YEARS 1950 1951 1952 1953 


1954 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(No tests) 


For conclusive evidence of the continuous beneficial effects of PENICILLIN over a 10-year 
span, look at the above chart. These results, demonstrated by 63 poultry ration tests 
over the past decade, were reported by D. A. Heth, H. R. Bird and M. L. Sunde, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, at the Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference (Chicago, April 10, 1960). 


After 10 years, Pro-PEen (procaine penicillin) still tops all 
other antibiotics in tonnage...economy... effectiveness! 
Highly effective PRo-PEN is the most economical supplement 
you can buy. No other antibiotic can match its combination 
of low cost and high performance in stimulating growth and 


promoting efficient feed conversions in both poultry and 
swine rations. 


For assured stability, 


GRAM FOR GRAM—the cost per ton of fortifying poultry 
and swine rations is lower with procaine penicillin than with 
all other antibiotics—broad- or narrow-spectrum. Call your 
Merck Feed Products Representative today. Ask him for our 
latest quotations on PRO-PEN to help reduce your antibiotic 
inventory ... cut your antibiotic costs! 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


uniformity and quality RQ: Nz Me he 
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GOVERNMENT e 


Part Story 


Urbanites and suburbanites often 
are quick to charge that farmers live 
on handouts from the federal govern- 
ment. These city residents believe that 
agricultural subsidies represent the 
biggest drain on the federal treasury. 
Although The Feed Bag agrees that it 
would be desirable to reduce the costs 
of support programs, it also feels that 
farmers are blamed to excess. This 
brief report by an extension market- 
ing specialist brings out the real facts 
on federal government subsidies, 


Question: How long have govern- 
ment subsidies of one sort or another 
been with us? 


Answer: The second act of business 
by the first congress in 1789 was the 
enactment of a tariff bill which in- 
corporated the subsidy principle. It 
provided that American vessels should 
have a 10 per cent reduction in cus- 
toms duties, as well as a more favor- 
able tonnage tax. The government sub- 
sidy has been used from time to time 
since then to influence the direction 
of economic development, and to 
moderate the impact of the normal 
workings of supply and demand. The 
subsidy has also been used to promote 
science, the arts, research, and other 
governmental aims and purposes. 


Question: What forms of govern- 
mental subsidies are there, and who 
have received them? 

Answer: 1) Water carriers —- The 
government granted 6,340,339 acres of 
public land to private interests be- 
tween 1827 and 1866 to encourage 
canal building and river improvement. 
It also granted land for rights-of-way, 
as well as direct appropriations, stock 
subscriptions, and loans to private 
canal companies. 

2) Railroads — 183 million acres of 
federal and state lands were granted 
to railroads between 1850 and 1871. 

3) Shipping & air carriers —- The 
first mail subsidy was paid in 1845, 
and since then many millions have 
been paid in ocean and air mail sub- 
sidies to foster the development of 
transportation. Many other millions 
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University of Wisconsin 


have subsidized the building of ships. 
Just recently the U. S. government 
paid a subsidy of 40 million dollars 
on the United States, a private luxury 
ship. 

4) Businesses — Tariffs are as old 
a3 the government itself, and are, of 
course, subsidies because they enable 
protected industries to charge more 
for their goods. 

Accelerated tax amortization used 
heavily during war subsidizes owners 
of defense plants by permitting them 
fast tax write-offs. 

Sale of federal surplus property at 


bsidies Only 


a loss is a subsidy to the purchasers. 

Tax depletion allowances such as in 
the oil industry (27/4 per cent a year) 
are subsidies to them. 

The postal deficit or second-class 
mail is a subsidy to business. The 
RFC loans can also be called subsidies, 
since financial assistance not other- 
wise forthcoming could be obtained. 

5) Agriculture — Price-support pro- 
grams, International Wheat Agree- 
ment, loans at favorable rates, soil 
conservation payments, and reclama- 
tion aids are various types of subsidies 
paid agriculture. 


Question: How much have “aids & 
special services” for various segments 
of the economy cost the government? 

Answer: 


1) CCC farm price support 


4. 


FEW FARMERS HAVE GOTTEN RICH FROM SUBSIDIES 


| 
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Liquid Cake builds up 
in Batch Mixers when 
liquids are applied in 
those mixers. Contam- 
ination results when 
cake containing con- 
taminants break off in 
a later batch. 


Mixer will be > 
clean es @ whistle 


nger Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


in 3 minutes, Harry. 


Guess | can claw it out 
down here, but don't know 
what we'll do about that 


Hope nobody starts this 
thing up while |'m in here 
seraping off liquid cake. 


Molasses Cake 
inside the mixer. 


Liquids Mixing Equipment 
Solves The Problems 


Wenger Mixers, Multi- 
Blenders, and Pellet 
Mills may be com- 
pletely cleaned of 
liquid cake in 5 min- 
utes by removing the 
end bell and using 
the long handled 
cleaning spade. 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


losses, 1933-58......5.2 billion dollars. 
2) Mail subsidies, 

1946-56 ne 6.0 billion dollars. 
3) Business reconversion 

including tax amortiza- 

tion, post-war......43.3 billion dollars. 
4) Subsidies to maritime 


organizations, 

1938-57 ....................3.5 billion dollars. 
5) Subsidies to airlines, 


This is a total of ......58.6 billion dollars, 


Question: What was the average 
cost per person for subsidies paid vari- 
ous groups during the 10-year period, 
1950-1959? 


Answer: 

Cost per person basis to taxpayers: 
$ 98 
Business 55 
Labor 17 
Veterans 290 
General Aids 110 

How were the subsidies distributed? 
$310 per farm 
Businesses ................. 212 per firm 
Wage & Salary 

Workers ............. 66 per person 
Veterans 225 per person 


Question: Are subsidies responsible 
for the high cost of food? 

Answer: No. For example, increase 
in food costs to average family 1949- 
59, $243; farmer's share of increase, 
$3; labor share of increased services, 
$130; transportation’s share of in- 
crease, $33; federal tax share of in- 
crease, $3; other costs share of in- 
crease, $73. Actually, food is cheap — 
which is the main reason why the cost 
of living has increased only moderate- 
ly in the past few years. For example, 
one hour’s pay would have bought the 
following amounts in 1929 and 1957: 


Year 1929: 


1.2 pounds 
1.1 dozen 
Year 1957: 
2.8 pounds 


(Reprints of this article are avail- 
able. Your feeder customers may ap- 
preciate your supplying them with 
copies. Minimum order, 50 reprints for 
$2.50; larger quantities, substantially 
less. Address Reader Service Depart- 
ment, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wis.) 
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PRODUCTION e 


Seeking for Truth’ 


Underlies Production Research 


One of the most successful pro- 
grams ever undertaken by any feed 
industry group is the annual Feed Pro- 
duction School. Originally an adjunct 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
association, the production curriculum 
now is an independent entity. Here a 
leader in FPS activities explains the 
current and long-range goals of this 
important industry event. 


“Seek the truth and the truth shall 
set you free,” well may be used as 
the overall objective of research in 
all fields. It describes the attitude of 
most production men in the feed in- 
dustry. There are answers to the many 
problems inherent in the rapidly- 
changing nutritional and technological 
aspects of the industry, and quite 
often the answers are “just around 
the corner.” 

With today’s fast pace of produc- 
tion, there seldom is time to force our 
way around that corner. When reach- 
ing “around the corner,” we find at 
least partial answers to our most press- 
ing problems, but the answer is gen- 
erally accompanied by more and some- 
times greater problems. In feed pro- 
duction, the “whole truth” is the only 
way out, Piecemeal and partial truths 
are not sufficient. It is apparent that 
all activities, including our problems, 
must be related to the entire picture 
representing the feed industry if we 
are to reach the whole truth. 

In this fast-changing world of new 
frontiers, there is no industry more 
dynamic, more volatile, and yet more 
static than the feed industry. There 
are continuous and tremendous chang- 
es in the nutritional and marketing 
aspects of the industry and there has 
been a most rapid development in 
“drug addiction.” 

Production has fought with, and 
quite often directly against, these 
changes and developments. The indus- 
try has tried to absorb these many 
changes into a production technology 
developed by Oliver Evans during the 
period of the American Revolutionary 
war. 

If production research is to find the 
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Ralston Purina Co. 


whole truth, production must join 
hands with nutrition research and 
market research to develop a direction 
for a research program and a common 
objective. 


How to Proceed 

The first step is to determine a com- 
mon objective. The objective should 
also define the purpose of the feed in- 
dustry. 

Is this possible? Is there a common 
objective? The Feed Production School 
believes there is: 


“Our common goal is to increase 
the profitability of those engaged in 
the production of meat, milk, and eggs 
and to serve the ultimate consumers 
of these products through the produc- 
tion of higher-quality products and 
service at lower costs.” 

This must be the constant common 
goal, both short and long-range. This 
is a multiple range objective and all 
purposes must be achieved or the 
whole truth will not be found. 

Who will make the start toward 
achieving unity of purpose between 
nutrition research, production re- 
search, and marketing research? It is 


Sept. I-13 


At Kansas City 


natural for production research to be- 
gin bridging the gap because of its re- 
luctance to change in the past. 

How do we begin? First, by explain- 
ing the common objective for every- 
one to understand and accept as a 
common goal. Next, by selling the 
need for the “total concept” in the 
partnership job required to achieve 
this common objective, 

“Total concept” means that pro- 
duction research must have some un- 
derstanding of nutritional research and 
marketing research (and vice versa). 
Each must relate its problems and 
their solutions to the problems and 
solutions of the other. 


Unity Is Near 

The Feed Production School, in the 
past, has recognized the total concept 
and the partnership job involved. To- 
day, we are on the threshold of com- 
plete unity of objective and full un- 
derstanding of this total concept. 

We must realize that there is no 
production laboratory large enough, 
nor is there time enough available to 
any single individual or group of in- 
dividuals, to solve the many immediate 
problems. 

The whole truth will only be ob- 
tained by many people working on 
many problems through coordinated 
effort. The major purpose of the re- 
search activities of the Feed Produc- 
tion School will be to supply this co- 
ordinating effort. 

We must: 

1) Define basic principle require- 
ments of participants in the production 
research efforts. 

2) Outline coordinated research ac- 
tivities required by the Feed Produc- 
tion School research program. 


With the acceptance of these re- 
sponsibilities by the feed industry and 
the Feed Production School, a long- 
range program of planned’ production 
research can be launched. This pro- 
gram will form the basis for a true 
technology of feed production and 
thereby will increase the industry’s 
competitive ability. 
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It’s been proven again and again... 
Arsanilic Acid gives best results 
under practical growing conditions! 


No medication program can ever substitute for good management. 
Hogs raised on concrete, hogs raised with extra care and attention— 
as they often are on research farms—are almost sure to do well. 
Disease levels in such swine are usually low. But they're kept low by 
an investment in good management and extra man hours not normally 
available to commercial hog raisers. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When Disease Level Is Highest. 
No, not many of your customers will ever try out Arsanilic Acid under 
the nearly ideal conditions shown in the top picture. But that’s the 
point. . . that's why so many growers have learned to rely on Arsanilic 
Acid. That's why they ask for it in all their swine feeds, even though 
they'll never operate under conditions as far from ideal as those 
shown in the bottom picture. 

A healthy-looking hog may be suffering from low-level disease. 
Poor weight gains result—feed efficiency falls off. When this happens, 
you have a situation made to order for Arsanilic Acid. It goes right to 
work in the gut... helps combat harmful bacteria... helps protect 
pigs from active disease. Arsanilic Acid does its work when there's 
a job for it to do . . . and, under practical conditions, there usually 
is a job for it to do—all the way to market. 


Useful In All Type Of Feeds. Every year, 
more growers are asking for low-cost 
Arsanilic Acid in swine rations, from creep 
feeds to finishing supplements. They know 
from practical experience that Arsanilic 
Acid-fed pigs get off to a better start... 
that they're faster growing . . . finish off healthier, thriftier. More 
important: Arsanilic Acid-fed pigs make the lowest cost gains! 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid is available in 
pure form or in premix form (one pound of premix is enough for one 
ton of complete feed). It's manufactured by Abbott and sold under 


_the trade name Pro-GeN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, or call 


Almost Every Hog 
Needs 


(ABBOTT'S PRO-GEN®) 


102586 
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Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, Illinois. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISTON 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Frank Palmes in a New 


Oyster Shell Position 


Transfer of Frank Palmes to serve its 
midwestern territory east of the Mississippi 
has been announced by Oyster Shell Prod- 
ucts Co., Mobile, Ala. Mr. Palmes, who 
previously covered the midwestern area 
west of the river, replaces Richard S. Little. 

W. J. Westerman, vice president of 
Southern Industries Corp., the parent firm, 


Frank Palmes 


Ross Sandberg 


announced Mr. Little’s transfer to Mobile 
for a new position with Henderson Sugar 
Co., another Southern division. 

Ross Sandberg, veteran midwestern feed 
man, will take over Mr. Palmes’ former ter- 
ritory. Most recently with I. S. Joseph Co., 
Minneapolis, Mr. Sandberg is a University 
of Minnesota alumnus. He will continue to 
headquarter in the Twin Cities. 


CSC’s Net Earnings up 
By 70 Cents Per Share 


His firm's consolidated net earnings rose 
from $1 a share in 1959 to $1.70 a share 
last year, according to Maynard C. Wheeler, 
president of Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York City. The 1959 earnings reflect 
a two per cent stock dividend in December, 
1960, he said. 

Mr. Wheeler reported that the 70-cent 
increase is the largest annual earnings hike 
in a decade. He announced that 1960's to- 
tal net earnings of 4.84 million dollars were 
the highest since 1951. Earnings in 1959 
were 2.85 million dollars. 

Directors of CSC at their recent meeting 
declared a regular dividend of 15 cents a 
share for the first quarter of 1961, payable 
March 31 to stockholders of record March 6. 

Mr. Wheeler said that sales of all com- 
pany divisions, with the exception of one 
disposed of in June, 1960, showed a gain of 
14 per cent, for a total of 62.3 million 
dollars. He credited the improvement to 
expanded sales of profitable products, the 
firm’s efficiency program, and other reasons. 


Abbott Names Trio to 


Be New Vice Presidents 

Election of Fred J. Kirchmeyer, Dr. Ar- 
thur W. Weston, and Dr. George R. Hazel 
as vice presidents has been announced by 
President George R. Cain of Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Kirchmeyer, who joined Abbott in 
1939, was named vice president for com- 
mercial development; Dr. Weston, with the 
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firm since 1940, was elected vice president 
for research and development; and Dr. 
Hazel, a company member since 1935, was 
named vice president for medical affairs. 

In his new post, Mr. Kirchmeyer will be 
in charge of Abbott's expansion of com- 
merical operations domestically and over- 
seas, while continuing to direct the new 
products division. Dr. Weston, who will 
continue as chairman of the research plan- 
ning committee, now will be responsible for 
all phases of research and development. 

Dr. Hazel will direct the broad medical 
policies of the company as applied to pro- 
motion and products. In addition, he will 
continue to direct the medical division and 
its clinical studies. All three are members of 
Abbott's board of directors. 


Hartman Sales Manager 
For Daffin Corp. Unit 


T. E. (Tom) Hartman has been appoint- 
ed sales manager for the Superior division 
of Daffin Corp., Hopkins, Minn., according 
to President C. F. Pierson. Mr. Hartman 
formerly was manager of the division's ter- 
minal sales. ; 

The division manufactures feed, grain, 
and seed-processing equipment. Its new 
sales manager will work out of headquarters 
at Hopkins. Before Joining Daffin, Mr. 
Hartman was manager of the grain buying 
department of Ralston Purina Co.'s Minne- 
apolis plant. 

After study at Cornell University, he 
graduated from Miami University. He is an 
associate member of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents association, the 
District Four Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, and the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
association. 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc., 


Is Purchased by CSC 


Purchase of Stabilized Vitamins, Inc., 
Garfield, N. J., and three associated firms 
has been announced by Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., New York City. The other 
companies are Vitaron Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Astrol Products, and Iowa Nutrition Co. 

The cash purchase was made from 
Adolph Rosenberg, founder of the con- 
cerns, and his family. The units will operate 
as the Stabilized Vitamins division of Sol- 
vents, according to President Maynard C. 
Wheeler. 

Best known to the feed industry is the 
Stabilized firm, which Mr. Rosenberg start- 
ed in 1942. It long has been a leader in 
vitamin A production, as well as a major 
producer of D and E vitamins. 


Riverside Feed Mills, Starkville, Miss., has 
installed a new Strong-Scott molasses reg- 
ulator. 


CENTRAL SOYA PURCHASE 
Central Soya Co. will exercise an option 
to purchase the chemurgy division of the 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, on Sept. 1, the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) firm has announced. 
Central has been operating facilities of the 

division under a lease arrangement. 


Daffin Adds Servicemen 
For All Territories 


Appointment of non-sales personnel to 
handle service and public relations in all 
its sales districts has been announced by 
Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. The ap- 
pointees will perform liaison activities be- 
tween the manufacturer and its parts & 
service depots and machine owners, as well 
as working with the depots and owners. 

Each district sales manager will supervise 
the “owner representative” in his area, ac- 
cording to George E. Sprackling, Daffin 
executive. The new men will inspect Daf- 
fin mobile units periodically and also will 
check on the business approach of Daffin 
owners to their customers. 

Each of the new appointees will be 
trained thoroughly in his assignment, Mr. 
Sprackling said. He noted that a number 
of the new staff members have had prac- 
tical experience in commercial operation of 


Daffin mobiles. 


118 Feed Industry Firms 
Help Support 4-H Work 


Contributions to the “Service to Youth” 
programs of the National 4-H club founda- 
tion were made by 118 feed industry firms 
from 28 states in 1960, it has been an- 
nounced by J. D. Sykes, vice president of 
Ralston Purina Co., who was in charge of 
the fund-raising project. 

Club spokesmen reported that the feed 
industry is one of six agribusinesses solicit- 
ed for funds for the foundation by the Na- 
tional 4-H sponsors’ council, a group of 
business leaders interested in the welfare 
of youth. 

The 4-H foundation’s programs were sup- 
ported in 1960 by private funds contributed 
by more than 2,400 banks, business and 
industrial firms, foundations, individuals, 
and 4-H clubs, it was reported. 


Dawe’s Appoints Lueptow 
New Territory Manager 


Arthur J. Lueptow has been named a ter- 
ritory manager by Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, according to Kenneth Simms, 
southeastern regional sales manager. 


Mr. Lueptow will represent the firm in 
northern Georgia, South Carolina, and west- 
ern North Carolina, heaquartering at At- 
lanta. 

He earned a master’s degree in biochem 
istry from the University of Wisconsin and 
was associated with Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., for 10 years before joining 
Dawe’s. With Merck, he was engaged in 
sales to the feed industry. 


MC MILLEN PROMOTION 
Douglas G. Fleming has been promoted 
to eastern division sales manager for the 
McMillen Feed division of Central Soya, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Formerly assistant to the 
general sales manager of the division at 
Fort Wayne, he now will headquarter at 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) plant, supervising 

Master Mix feed sales in six states. 
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Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr.—Was pres. of two important 
feed mfg. assns. 25 year's manage- 
ment experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. P., 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div.—Exper. in 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir. 
Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz. 


Richard W. Kerley—Coordinator 
of Sales, Production and Procurement. 
Degree in general agriculture. 12 
years’ experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa—Coord. 
Spec. and Prod.—Was dir. of res. and 
nutr. in U.S. firms and abroad. Ph. D. 
nutr. and physiology, Bonn U., Ger. 


Dr. R. A. Rasmussen—V.?., Re- 
search Director, Animal Div.—Served 
on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition. 


John R. Linsmer—Dir. Tech. Serv- 
ices—Grad. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
culture. More than 12 years’ exper. in 
all phases of feed formulation. 


Gerald J. Anderson—Tech. Serv- 
ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutri- 
tion. Was research technician at U. of 
Idaho and nutritionist in feed industry. 


Richard W. Kelley—Tech. Serv- 
ices—Was research asst. at U. of Mo. 
and at Kansas State. Master's degree 
in animal nutr., U. of Missouri. 


Problem solving session—A Peter Hand customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen to 
evaluate his formulas and discuss a palatability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with 20 years’ experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields, 


They help solve your feed problems at no additional cost! 


No supplier of vitamin premixes offers you services of a more 
highly-qualified staff of feed experts than Peter Hand. Whether 
a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy to work 
with you or your nutritionists on all feed problems. 


HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: 


® Provide, evaluate and consult on 
formulas for all kinds of feeds. 

© Suggest most practical choice of in- 
gredients based on nutritive value, 
relative cost and availability. 


@ IBM computor service on feed 


formulas. 


@ Provide microscopy service. 
© Help solve pelleting and palat- 


ability problems. 
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@ Carefully laboratory check the 
quality of ingredients in feed for- 
mulas and aid in the development 
of new feed products. : 


@ Report results on performance of 
formulas and new feed additives 
gained under practical conditions 
at our research farm. 


© Advise on state and fed. regula- 
tions, aid with marketing problems. 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


PETER HAND“ RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 


/ AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 

every premix. After samples are taken, con- 

* tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape 
cannot be removed until the assay verifies quality. 


Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 
vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 


Name. Title. 


Addr 


| 
| 
| 
Comp 
| 
| 


City. State 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


Zone 


Peter Hand 
| 
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aré the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products| 


the market today 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F.B. 

send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

fo FR sample O 2-0z. 2-o0z. | 

this coupon now 10-1b. 10-Ib. 

Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding _ 0 0 | 

products. Fill in coupon and attach to your AME | 

company letterhead. We'll send you free samples = COMPANY | 

of Paco and/or Natico . . America’s finest | 

products for farm feeding! ee : | 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


The American Dehydrators associa- 
tion, in its convention last month at 
New Orleans, did a fine job in exam- 
ining the advantages which recent re- 
search has pointed up for the inclusion 
of “dehy” in almost every type of feed. 

However, when the convention was 
held, one important piece of news af- 
fecting much of that industry was not 
yet available. The Food & Drug ad- 
ministration has now informed Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. that it has no 
objection to the use of Monsanto’s 
emulsified form of Santoquin for the 
treatment of dehydrated forage crops. 
Santoquin — a trade name of Mon- 
santo — is not new. Developed several 
years ago, the properties of Santoquin 
as an antioxidant to stabilize the vita- 
min A content of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal are rather well recognized. 

However, the regular Santoquin was 
oil-soluble and therefore had to be di- 
luted with oil. Naturally, most dehy- 
drators were pelleting and/or storing 
dehy without oiling, and oil, if added 
at all, was applied after the dehy had 
been stored, and just prior to loading 
the reground meal out for shipment. 
Therefore, many dehydrators did not 
find it convenient to use the regular 
Santoquin, despite its advantages, just 
because of the requirement for dilution 
of the usual Santoquin in oil. 

The new ‘“Santoquin Emulsion,” 
which Monsanto soon will market, is 
an emulsion designed for dilution with 
water rather than oil. Quite obviously, 
the Santoquin emulsion, enjoying the 
same vitamin-stabilizing properties of 
the regular Santoquin, will prove an 
important boost in the arm for dehy- 
drators and feed manufacturers every- 
where,.since it can be put on in water, 
rather than in oil. 

Since Wenger believes the new San- 
toquin Emulsion will be important to 
our friends in the industry, Wenger has 
designed a system for its application — 
another Wenger First in 30 years of 


pelleting of every liquid ingredient of 


importance to the industry. We’ll send 
details on request. 


The Wengers 


Phone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha. Kansas 
© 1961, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 


leadership in handling, blending, and > 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLR 


NEED FOR OPTIMISTIC LEADERSHIP 


When President Kennedy took office, he 
started out in a manner which seemed to 
indicate that he was going to be a good 
leader and do a fine job. 


In recent weeks, the President has gone 
out of his way to emphasize the negative 
Side of the economy. Why, we ask, does 
he seem to want to paint the black side 
of the picture? If it is to rush through 
legislation to control business or if it 
is to make the administration look good 
when business turns up in a few months, then it appears 
the risk is not worth the return for the administration. 


When the President and his aides, comparatively young 
men from whom we expect optimism, start talking 
gloomily it has a bad effect on everyone. This reces- 
Sion talk results in many things. 


A few examples from our own personal experience: we 
know a number of people who are working and earning 
good money and have equity down payments available to 
purchase new homes — but have postponed their plans. 


Local auto service garages say that their repair work 
has dropped down to almost nothing, mainly because 
people are putting off necessary work. How many people 
do you know who would normally buy automobiles at this 
Stage of the year but have delayed their purchase? We 
feel sure you know many customers with adequate means 
who have postponed buying things they need. 


The facts in the economy plainly show that the section 
which supplies a substantial share of the gross nation- 
al product — such as service wages, the food industry, 
and soft-goods lines—is not in real trouble. Wages, 
on the contrary, are going up, making more spendable 
income. 


It is about time that our leadership in Washington, 
D. C., starts putting strong emphasis on the optimistic 
parts of our national economy and quits talking reces- 
Sion. If we don't get some real leadership along these 
lines soon, we eaSily could keep going down from an 
economic standpoint instead of up as we should, 
considering the potential in growth still available in 
the United States. 


But we need this optimistic and strong leadership 
immediately — let's hope we get it. 


: 
| 


CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 


There is a CCC Calcium Car- 
bonate product to meet your 
exact mixing needs. Regular, 
Dustless, Electro (Free-Flow- 
ing), Stable Iodized-Manga- 
nesed, Stable Iodized, and 
Manganesed. For resale to 
farmers there is Shellmaker 
Calcium Grit and Barn Brite 
(barnlime for farms and 
gardens). 


TRACE MINERAL 
PRE-MIXES 


Research and quality control 
combine to give CCC Trace 
Mineral Premixes correct for- 
mulation for maximum feed 
efficiency. CCC Trace Min- 
eral Premixes are treated to 
retard oxidation of fats, oils 
and vitamins in feeds. You're 
sure when you use CCC 
Trace Mineral Premixes. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
COMPANY 


Box 409, Omaha 


Pulse of the Industry 


The warning flags are up in the poultry field. 


They 


The 


are contained in the report of the poultry survey 
committee of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association. The committee forecasts an over- 
expansion of all types of poultry production with 
sharp drops in prices and earnings. The only thing 
which could change this trend is if the poultry 
industry does not go through with its production 
intentions. 


AFMA committee urges the poultry industry to care- 


fully appraise future actions. The forecast is for 
egg prices to be down five to seven cents per dozen 
Starting in October; turkey prices to be down four 
to five cents; broiler prices to drop one to 1% 
cents and possibly more. 


Feed control officials are studying feed labels to see 


The 


if tag bearing information should reflect to a 
greater degree the nutritional value of the feed. 
John W. Kuzmeski, control official in Massachusetts, 
is distributing a questionnaire to industry members 
to see if a blanket statement on the ingredients 
in a feed would be better than listing each of the 
ingredients. Mr. Kuzmeski is also asking if the 
industry favors more quantitative guarantees for 
minerals, amino acids, vitamins, antibiotics, and 
other ingredients. He also asks for the opinion 
on an “open-formula" procedure. 


search is on for disease-causing organisms trans- 


The 


mitted through animal byproducts. A special task 
force has been formed by USDA to study this problem 
as it especially relates to Salmonella. Already, 
federal veterinarians are checking plants where 
animal byproducts are processed to see if patho- 
genic factors may exist. 


American Feed Manufacturers association reports 


-sold in bulk. 


that feed tonnage in 1960 was down one per cent. 

We feel sure that this figure will not offer a true 
picture to many feed men who during 1960 saw ton- 
nage Slip 10 to 15 per cent. However, some areas 
of the U. S. showed increases which brought the 
total loss down. The figures show that 68 per cent 
of the feed was complete feeds and 38 per cent was 


But AFMA forecasts a record tonnage 
for 1961. 


Where they buy their feed: Speaking at the recent 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers association convention, 
Don Turnbull of the National Egg council disclosed 
this interesting information on where the independ- 
ent laying-flock owners who belong to his group 
obtain their feed requirements: 32.1 per cent 
direct from manufacturers; 20.8 per cent through 
dealers; and 20.8 per cent from cooperatives. The 
remaining 26.1 per cent either mix concentrates 
with grain on their own farms or make their own 
complete feeds. 
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Someone’s not using Ray Ewing .. . 


Facing a profit slump? Ray Ewing will 
help you chart a course to new profit 
peaks . . . with performance-proved 
nutritional services, pre-mixes, vitamins 
and feed supplements. Talk about it 
with your nearby Ray Ewing represen- 


tative. He is fully experienced in local 
conditions and problems .. . and his rec- 
ommendations can bring a quick upturn. 
As for Ray Ewing products, remember 
“Quality Goes In Before The Name 
Goes On.” That’s why 


you cin alway rely on Ray Ewing 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA * FORT WORTH, TEXAS ¢ AMES, IOWA « LANCASTER, PENN. 
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THIS FLAPPER’S FLIPPED 
» FOR “SHELLBUILDER . 


and it’s the same in the flaming twenties or the cool 


sixties. Chicks in the know go for Shellbuilder pure FT Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 
crushed oyster shell. Attractively packaged, reason- a aa 


ably priced, promptly delivered. Order today.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY e MARINE BUILDING e HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Washington Millwheel 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 


appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVII NO. 3 


Washington, D.C. 


MARCH, 1961 


Grain Trade Unhappy 
About Freeman Plan 


A short sentence in the ad- 
ministration's corn and feed 
grain bill had virtually the entire 
grain trade up in arms. The 
trade's objections to Section 3 
of the bill resulted in part in the 
senate agriculture committee's 
refusal to recommend that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman 
be given the authority he 
wanted. 

Secretary Freeman asked that 
he be allowed to sell corn on 
the market at well below the 
support price as a means of 
pressuring farmers into comply- 
ing with the new program. He 
originally asked that no restric- 
tions be placed on such authori- 
ty, but the adverse reaction was 
so widespread that he then sug- 
gested a $1.05 per bushel floor 
on USDA corn sales. The house 
agriculture committee went fur- 
ther than that: It said he could 
sell corn at not less than 17 per 
cent below the support price. 
With Mr. Freeman intending to 
support corn at $1.20 a bushel, 
the house committee's bill would 
have meant he could sell gov- 
ernment stocks on the market at 
$1 a bushel. But the senate com- 
mittee balked, and in its bill re- 
tained the present requirement 
that government grain could not 
be sold at less than 105 per cent 
of the support price, plus carry- 
ing charges. 

The Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association pointed out 
that the authority sought by Mr. 
Freeman would throw the grain 
trade into confusion. Dealers 
could not afford to hold inven- 


tories for fear of price fluctu- 
ations caused by government 
sales, it pointed out. It also said 
such authority would interfere 
with hedging, the means by 
which dealers protect them- 
selves against price changes be- 
tween the time grain is bought 
and delivered. 


Some members of the senate 
agriculture committee consid- 
ered it bad policy to give any 
secretary of agriculture authori- 
ty as broad as Mr. Freeman re- 
quested. They feared that fin- 
gers of suspicion would be 
pointed at the USDA any time 
anyone made a sizable profit in 
private grain transactions, per- 
haps as the result of price fluc- 
tuations caused by government 
sales or a decision not to sell. 


Stop Problems Before 
They Start: Kennedy 


President Kennedy has let members 
of his cabinet know what he wants to 
be informed in advance of situations 
that could develop into major prob- 
lems. In other words, he doesn't want 
to suddenly be confronted with a crisis, 
political or otherwise, with no warn- 
ing. He has emphasized that cabinet 
members should let him know about 
difficult decisions — before they are 
made, not after. The President's hope, 
of course, is that he can use his politi- 
cal know-how and leverage to bring 
about the happiest possible solution to 
touchy situations that are bound to 
arise. 

Mr. Kennedy has been meeting with 
his cabinet every two weeks, which is 
not as often as former President Eisen- 
hower called his official family to- 
gether. The reason is partly that he 


does not depend on staff work, or 
relegate responsibility, to the extent 
that his predecessor did. But the Pres- 
ident is not keeping his cabinet at 
arm's length — far from it! He has 
asked for regular reports on what they 
are doing, what they expect to do, and 
the obstacles they expect to encoun- 
ter. If he has any questions, any sug- 
gestions, or any warnings, he gets in 
touch with them directly. He also has 
made clear that he is always available 
to any member of the cabinet who has 
a problem or who is in doubt as to 
the proper course to pursue. 


Reclamation Bloc to 
Seek Eastern Aid 


Bills have been introduced this year 
to authorize irrigation and reclamation 
projects with a total estimated cost of 
more than |' billion dollars. Many 
of them won't get a go-ahead this ses- 
sion, for congress has been appropriat- 
ing at the rate of about 250 million a 
year for irrigation and reclamation. 

The situation pinpoints a _ pretty 
problem in political logistics, one of 
which both westerners and easterners 
in congress are aware. The fact is that 
it usually is easier to get a project ap- 
proved in the senate than in the house. 
And, of course, the approval of one 
body is not enough. 


Here's why irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects have less trouble in the 
senate: The senate interior committee, 
which passes on such projects, is com- 
posed entirely of members from states 
west of the Mississippi river. Further- 
more, the western reclamation states, 
including Alaska and Hawaii, have 38 
of the 100 votes in the senate, or more 
than one-third of the total. Thus, they 
only have to persuade 13 of their col- 
leagues from east of the Mississippi to 
go along in order to get the -project 
through. 

The house interior committee, on the 
other hand, has nine members from 


states east of the Mississippi. The — 


western reclamation states, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, have 10! votes 
out of a possible 437 in the house, or 
less than one-fourth of the total. Thus, 
they have to win the votes of 118 
“easterners" to assure approval of a” 
project. 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 34.) 
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Marquette Honors 


Accorded Roesler 


The highest alumni honor awarded 
a journalism graduate by Marquette 
University has been accorded Eldon 
H. Roesler, president of Editorial Serv- 
ice Co., Inc., Milwaukee, and publish- 
er of The Feed Bag, Grain Age, and 
U. S. Fur Rancher. Mr. Roesler was 
presented with a 1961 By-Line award 
in a ceremony held on the campus in 
mid-February. 


Honored with Mr. Roesler were an 
executive of Associated Press, the farm 
machinery advertising manager of In- 
ternational Harvester Co., two news- 
papermen, a newspaper editor, and a 
New York public relations expert. 

The copper plaque presented to Mr. 
Roesler reads: 

“The College of Journalism of Mar- 
quette University awards this by-line 
in recognition of the performance of 
competent journalism through the 
years and the acceptance and fulfill- 
ment of professional responsibility. 

“The by-line — a line of print nam- 
ing the one by whom an article is pro- 
duced — signifies among newspaper- 
men technical excellence and personal 
responsibility, two qualities which de- 
termine good and faithful practice in 
all other fields of journalism: rad’o, 
advertising, publicity, and manage- 
ment. Thus this by-line, recorded in 
copper, symbolizes those principles 
which the Marquette College of Jour- 
nalism is proud to acknowledge in its 
alumni.” 

Participating in the presentation 
ceremony were the Rev. Edward J. 
O'Donnell, university president; J. L. 
O'Sullivan, dean of journalism; and 
the Rev. Gerald P. Brennan, regent of 
the journalism curriculum. 

Mr. Roesler is a 1938 alumnus of 
the journalism college. He has spent 
his entire business career with Editori- 
al Service Co., succeeding the late 
David K. Steenbergh as president in 
1959. He also is president of Business 
Press, Inc., Milwaukee, which prints 
this publication and is a major com- 
mercial printing concern. 

The by-line award recipient is active 
in a wide range of industry, civic, ag- 
ricultural, and church organizations. 
He is a member of the Bay Shore 
Lutheran church and a director of its 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Editorial Director, The Feed Bag 


foundation, a director of the Wiscon- 
sin 4-H Club Foundation, a director of 
the Wisconsin Poultry Improvement 
association, and a member of the Soil 
Conservation Society of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Roesler originated the National 
Feed Show and has been its manager 
since its inception. He is executive sec- 
retary of the Central Retail Feed asso- 
ciation and an active member of the 


ELDON H. ROESLER 


University honors him. 


Secretaries’ Circle of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association. For 
many years, he has worked closely 
with the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association. Mr. Roesler also is a 
permanent member of the feed nutri- 
tion school committee at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

In receiving the Marquette Univer- 
sity by-line award, Eldon H. Roesler 
joins a select group of outstanding 
journalists who have received similar 
recognition in the past. All alumni of 
the Marquette journalism college, they 
include Don T. McNeill, originator 
and conductor of radio’s Breakfast 
Club; Alvin J. Steinkopf, Associated 
Press international executive; and Ger- 
ald J. Liska, midwestern sports editor 
of Associated Press. 


Artificial Pig Breeding 

Gaining in Wisconsin 

Another step forward in developing 
meatier, higher-yielding hogs reportedly has 
been taken by the University of Wisconsin, 
which recently conducted pioneering field 
testing in artificial insemination of swine in 
northeastern Wisconsin. 

Conducted along with several agencies, 
the test was designed to determine the suc- 
cess and practicality of improving swine 
population by such insemination, according 
to university husbandmen. 

Offspring produced in the program, it 
was reported, showed significantly better 
carcass length, loin eye size, ham weight, 
and carcass grade, but a usual amount of 
backfat. Spokesmen said that the improve- 
ment in offspring was due to the use of 
better-than-natural-service boars, not artifi- 
cial insemination. 


Huelsebusch a New Dawe 


Midwestern Manager 


Robert H. Huelsebusch has been ap- 
pointed a territory manager for Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago, according to Fred 
Heinzig, north central regional sales man- 
ager. 

The new territory manager will represent 
his firm in the sale of feed additives in west- 
ern Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 

A graduate of the University of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Huelsebusch is a former representa- 
tive for Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
in agricultural products sales and service. 


Hall of Fame Honors Go 
To Idaho’s Prof. Fourt 


The name of Prof. D. L. Fourt of the 
University of Idaho department of dairy 
science has won a place in the Idaho dairy 
hall of fame. A plaque citing his nearly 40 
years of distinguished service to the dairy 
industry of that state was presented to him 
at a recent meeting of the Idaho Dairymen’s 
association at Boise. : 

Prof. Fourt retired as head of the dairy 
department last summer, but is continuing 
on the staff in a teaching and research ca- 
pacity and as manager of university dairy 
herds. His association with the university 
began as a county agent in 1922. 


Doughboy Sets up Ames 
Quality Control Lab 


Designed to improve further the quality 
of its feeds for Iowa farmers, a new lab- 
oratory is being established at Ames by the 
formula feed division of Doughboy Indus: 
tries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., according 
to Ames General Manager Russell Solheim. 

To be located at the feed plant, the new 
facility will be used for testing all finished 
feeds and each ingredient in Doughboy for: 
mulas, Mr. Solheim said. The project is 
being supervised by Chief Laboratory Chem- 
ist Bernard Homrich and Robert Ahlin, 
nutritionist and director of research. 
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BEFORE YOU 
DICTATE 
THE ORDER 
FOR ANOTHER 
SHIPMENT 
OF FEED 
PHOSPHATE... 


check the 
margin of 


difference 


— the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate wv Vane 
—the reference standard—Dynafos has 


.08 LBS. OF 
20 UNITS OF P* an average biological value of 108. This 
increase in usable phosphorus is direct- OR 


ly related to the greater water-soluble 


1.54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
for the price phosphate content of Dynafos. As a re- OR 
sult you can add the equivalent of 20 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
of 18.5 units of available phosphorus to your ROCK PHOSPHATE 
feeds at the current cost of chemically OR 
guaranteed 18.5% products by using 7.40 LBS. OF 9% 
Dynafos. When you dictate your next COLE 
today’s beet _PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND 


*As compared to beta tricalcium 
phosphate reference standard 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \~Nv 


*I-10-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
* A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
3ULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (lil.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati © R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis:). 
MLDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON; Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


It takes more than a well-oiled 
sales talk to convince a farmer 
that he should change practices 
that are working pretty well for 
him. In that respect he’s like all 
of us. Yet, change he must if he’s 
going to progress in the business 
of producing milk, meat or eggs. 


As part of the “Archway” Pro- 
gram, Purina provides its Dealers 
with detailed plans for proof proj- 
ects that are convincing... that 
perform a real service to farm folks 
by proving that there’s profit in 
modern practices. They are plans 
that work because they are based 
on experience...adequately tested 
... thoroughly proved. 


These projects have shown thou- 
sands of farmers the way to higher 


\ 


Meeting the challenge of the '6O's with service 


PROOF that it pays to feed 
right is a Purina 


service to farmers 


production with less labor and 
lower costs. Such service is good 
selling, as is proved by the growing 
tonnage of Purina Dealers who 
regularly serve their customers 
and prospects with proof projects. 


* * * * 


The Purina Franchise is the most- 
sought rural retail opportunity be- 
cause the ‘‘Archway’’ Program has 
helped hundreds of Dealerships to a 
substantial return on their invest- 
ments. There are progressive, inde- 
pendent Purina Dealers covering 
most areas. If you are in one of the 
few remaining markets where the 
Purina Franchise is available... 
and if you are interested in an out- 
standing investment opportunity, 
write: RALSTON PURINA CO., 
Department F-2, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


PURINA...vourR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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of Illinois, presents PROOF based on feeding 6,177 hogs on 28 farms. 
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This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 


Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


THOMAS T. HAWKINS 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
Thomasville, Georgia 


DON KELLER 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER. M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


CLEMENT 


EMMONS 


CENTRAL EAST February tonnage lagged be- 


hind January's in the central 

eastern sector. Higher feed 
prices appeared to discourage buying towards the 
end of February, according to field reports. Com- 
pared to February, 1960, tonnage at the manufac- 
turer level was up last month. At retail, sales were 
in line with the same month a year earlier. A 
healthy decrease in accounts receivable was re- 
ported. 


SOUTHWEST February tonnage was behind 


that of January in the south- 

western states, although feed 
manufacturers are optimistic that sales in the three 
months ahead will be higher. Compared to Febru- 
ary, 1960, last month’s manufacturer-level tonnage 
held steady. The same was true of feed sales at 
retail. However, accounts receivable are higher 
than a year ago in the Southwest. Farmers appear 
to be in about the same frame of mind as a year 
ago, although moisture is ample. 


(Feed Business Scoreboard Is Concluded on Page 26) 


FURMAN KELL 
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ER KESSLER 


VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota. 


ALFRED E. OWENS 
Simpson & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California — Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers’ & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


MARION STEINHAUSER 
Marion County Farm Béreau 
Marion, Ohio 


DEAN kK. WEBSTER ‘JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
CLARENCE WORLEY 


Worley Mills, Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico 


LUNDIN 
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To help you produce quality formula 
feeds Archer-Daniels-Midland Company takes 
extra care in manufacturing 


Nature makes green, leafy alfalfa 
abundant in nutrients. Then 
Archer-Daniels-Midland takes 
over and produces dehydrated 
alfalfa of outstanding quality. 


First, fields of green alfalfa 
at their peak of nutritive 
value are selected and har- 
vested. With no loss of time 
the fresh alfalfa is dehy- 
drated by the most mod- 
ern methods and equipment 
in the alfalfa industry. Strict 
laboratory control keeps con- 

stant watch on the quality of 
Small’s—protein content, Vita- 
min A level and other factors 
are checked and recorded after 
processing and again before ship- 
ment. A-D-M’s modern inert gas storage 
facilities keep Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
at peak quality until your order is filled. When you 
aim for quality formula feeds be sure to specify 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. Call us today! 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Research frequently is the topic of 
the Dehy Datar, and for good reason. 
Industry and agriculture alike cannot 
long succeed without a constant search 
for better products and for better 
methods of producing them. The col- 
umnist explores this subject further 
this month, 


The American Feed Manufacturers 
association, in its recent progress re- 
port, has made an excellent statement 
of the primary functions of the mod- 
ern trade association: 

1) To help create a favorable cli- 
mate in which its industry may func- 
tion. 

2) To serve as a clearing-house and 
origination point for technical data 
and information of assistance to its 
members. 

Since these objectives fit the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators association equally 
as well as the AFMA, let us examine 
the process of putting these precepts 
into active use for dehydrators. 

Of prime importance in creating a 
favorable atmosphere in which an in- 
dustry may operate is the establish- 
ment of a high standard of ethics in 
business dealings. The American De- 
hydrators association recognized this 
early in its corporate life and wrote a 
code of ethics which appears in its 
Trade Rules booklet. 


'“ssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


It is not enough to merely write out 
what ought to be. The true ethical 
plane upon which the industry rests is 
composed of the ethics of many in- 
dividuals scattered over the nation 
and our standing in the business com- 
munity as a whole is a composite of 
many levels of business ethics. It, 
therefore, is the duty of the associa- 
tion to constantly call attention of its 
members to their own individual re- 
sponsibility to keep the standard high. 


Research Program 

A most important function of the 
American Dehydrators association is 
its program of research, This is de- 
signed to learn more about the prod- 
uct we are offering to the feeding 
public so that they may benefit in 
their feeding programs. As they bene- 
fit through increased knowledge, the 
association members benefit through 
greater market outlets and more intel- 
ligent selling methods. One must know 
his product thoroughly, believe in it, 
and recognize its shortcomings as well 
as its favorable aspects before he can 
become a really good merchandiser. 


The association through its research 
program is constantly learning more 
about the composition of dehydrated 
green forage crops, their proper appli- 
cation in the feeding of all types of 
livestock during all stages of their life 


cycles. This information is dissemin- 
ated to the members of the associa- 
tion, to feed nutritionists, and to feed- 
ers themzelves. The various methods of 
achieving this dissemination are ad- 
vertising, editorial material, booklets, 
and a recently-completed moving pic- 
ture in sound and color. 


Fosters Understanding 

This phase of the program has had 
another effect besides being informa- 
tive. It has resulted in a better under- 
standing and finer relationship be- 
tween the association and many work- 
ers in universities, experiment stations, 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
plus the many feed manufacturers’ re- 
search representatives who have served 
on the Alfalfa Research council. 


The research program began in 
1949, and has been continuous since. 
In the first five years of the program, 
practically half of the association in- 
come was channeled into it. As re- 
search findings became available and 
the association income advanced, a 
program of promotion and advertising 
seemed advisable and was begun on a 
substantial scale in 1954. One of the 
accompanying charts shows graphical- 


ly what the distribution of income has . 


been in the last dozen years. 


The distribution of the research 
grants-in-aid funds show that utiliza- 
tion-nutrition studies have predomin- 
ated, taking 66.4 per cent of funds 
granted. The next highest bracket is in 
the field of soils and agronomy at 
15.9 per cent, Only 10.7 per cent of 
the funds have been devoted to studies 
on the composition of the product. 
This is surprisingly small and needs to 
be corrected in the future. 


Another chart of interest is that 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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QUILLIN 


PACIFIC 


Feed Business Scoreboard 
(Continued From Page 23) 


February tonnage was up from 
January levels on the west 
coast, although there were no 


2 
STEINHAUSER WEBSTER 


spectacular increases in any category of feeds. 
February levels also were higher than those of 
the corresponding month a year earlier. Retail 
sales were about the same as in February, 1960. 
Accounts receivable also held steady with the level 
of a year earlier. Bulk continued to gain in strength 


HAWKINS 


in the Pacific region. 
MIDDLE WEST February tonnage across the 
region generally was steady 
across the heartland, although 
down slightly in one sector. Tonnage appeared to 
be slightly above levels of February a year ago. 
There was uniform optimism that the next three 
months will see an upturn in the feed business. 
Feeders seem more optimistic than a year ago, al- 
though one reporter noted that they “always have 
more optimism when spring is near.” At retail, 
feed sales shaped up as 10 per cent higher than in 
the preceding February, with accounts receivable 
at retail about the same. Egg producers have had 
good times, reporters noted, and the turkey picture 
is brighter. However, higher soybean prices have 


boosted feed prices and have caused some buyer 
resistance. 


NORTHEAST February tonnage at the man- 


ufacturer level was slightly 

above that of February, 1960. 
At retail, the picture varied by sectors, ranging 
from about the same to up seven per cent. Ac- 
counts receivable, however, have been reduced 
across the entire region. Some ingredients were in 
short supply during February: gluten meal, soybean 
oil meal, tallow, and distillers grains. In general, 
February tonnage was off a little from January 
levels, although manufacturers are optimistic that 
a bright calendar quarter lies ahead. 


Doughboy Unit Purchases 
Fleet of Special Trucks 


Purchase of a fleet of trucks with bodies 
designed to provide different-sized compart- 
ments for hauling bulk and sacked feed 
simultaneously has been announced by the 
Ames (Iowa) branch of the formula feed 
division of Doughboy Industries, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wis. 

Traffic Manager Harry Nelson Jr. re- 
ported that the bodies were built by Dodg- 
en Industries, Humboldt, Iowa. The vehicles, 
he said, will deliver “‘climatized” feeds from 
the Ames plant to all parts of the state. 


Whitmoyer Sessions Eye 


Past Progress, Future 


Past progress was reviewed and plans for 
the current year were discussed when repre- 
sentatives of Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa., from the United States and 
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Canada gathered recently at company head- 
quarters. Sales Manager Henry C. Suppan 
was in charge of the sessions. 

Members of Whitmoyer’s management, 
marketing, and technical staffs served as 
speakers and panel leaders. Coming under 
discussion were technical and marketing de- 
velopments in veterinary pharmaceutical 
and nutritional products employed by the 
poultry, livestock, and feed industries in 
1960. 


Uniform Standards Goals 
Of School Committees 


Uniform standards and definitions for the 
feed industry are the goals undertaken by 
Feed Production School committees. The 
groups will make reports at the 1961 ses- 
sion of the school in Kansas City Sept. 
11-13, 


One committee is working on standard 
terminology for finished feeds and for those 
in the process of manufacture. Processes 


themselves also will be assigned specific des 
ignations. 

Similar definitions are being drawn for 
equipment and operations. When the trem- 
endous assignment is completed, Feed Pro- 
duction Schoo] will have made a substantial 
contribution to the industry, committeemen 
feel. 

Nearly 160 American industries already 
have adopted industry-wide standards. 


G. L. Rall Feed Mill, Galesville, Wis., has 
installed a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Tri-State Milling Co., has purchased a 
Strong-Scott molasses regulator. 


VINELAND SALESMAN 

Paul L. Brose has been named a sales 
representative for Vineland (N. J.) Poultry 
Laboratories, the firm has announced. He 
also will handle service assignments and 
will cover Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado. Donald Taylor has been named 
manager at Los Angeles by Vineland. 
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@ With a Daffin Feedmo- 
bile, PROFIT comes sys- 
tematically, not just by 
accident. Many owners 
are netting 15% profit an- 
nually on sales. Many 

at least 50% return 
money [/ on investment the first 


@ Daffin Feedmobile Own- 
ers have a systematized 
sales plan to sell MORE 
feed and concentrates. 


Daffin Feedmobile Own- 
ers attract regular, sat- 
isfied customers .... 
through the best “good 
will” service. 


® Don’t be satisfied with 
less! Write today for a 
date with a Daffinman. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Division of Daffin Corporation 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, § Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabama-Birmingham-M * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgia-Perry * Idaho-Twin Falls « Illinois-Springfield * Indiana-Evansville-Indianapolis * lowa- 
Cedar Rapids Kentucky- Shelbyville « Detroit- Rapids Minnesota-Rochester * Mississippi- _Missouri- North Kansas City * Nebraska-Omuha * New York- 
Syracuse-Tonawanda * North Carolina- -Laurinburg * Ivania-Lancaster-Wexford * South Carolina-Laurinburg 
$. Dakota-Sioux Falls « Tennessee-Knoxville-Memphis * Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio ° Virginia-Lynchburg ° = Wisconsin Oconomowoc * Canada-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3181 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Grown Bocessung Mochinery 


EVERYWHERE 


YOU 
G0 


PURE CRUSHED 


» | OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND 1s a best-seller every month in the 
year. That’s because this ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, 
proved. It definitely helps poultrymen get top production of 


stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring highest prices in 
the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means that you can 
always count on steady sales, fast turnovers, good profits. And 
we help to keep customers coming your way with consistent 


advertising tn leading farm and poultry publications and on more 


It pays BIG to stock, display, than 70 radio stations. 
promote PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 

—the largest selling eggshell 

material in the world. 


i Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


C 


OYSTER SHELL 


Ww 


FOR POULTRY 
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PRODUCTION 


Automated Feeding 
Offers Promise, 
Problems to Farmers 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Urbana, Iil. 


Modern feeding practices, particu- 
larly from the technical standpoint, 
were the theme of two sessions at the 
recent Agricultural Industries Forum 
held on the campus of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana. Stressed were 
techniques in mechanizing feeding op- 
erations, mobile milling, and new feed- 
ing concepts. 

Full-scale mechanized feeding re- 
quires high volume, it was emphasized 
by R. N. Van Arsdall, Agricultural 
Research service economist who is sta- 
tioned at Urbana. He said that me- 
chanization is impractical with small 
herds and flocks. Mechanical equip- 
ment to replace one man in a feeding 
operation requires enormous capital 
investment and can make a feeder 
“equipment-poor,” Mr. Van Arsdall 
stated. 

In evaluating the advantages of 
mechanizing a feeding operation, the 
economist continued, these factors 
should be considered: a 

1) Any mechanical system must be 
efficient. 

2) Fixed costs must be distributed. 

3) A high output must be attained 
per unit of labor. 

4) The system may work best when 
there is off-season labor available, un- 


URBANA, IIl., and Minneapolis were the 
locales for these two photos. At bottom 
are Lloyd Tobias, Pipestone (Minn.) Grain 
Co. and George Kolb, Belgrade (Minn.) 
Flour Mill Co., at the Northwest Retail 
convention. At top are Urbana program 
participants, left to right: George Peters, 
Elburn, Ill.; Dr. R. J. Mutti, Urbana; 

Erwin C. Wascher, Fairbury, Ill.; Elmer Keck, 
Mascoutah, IIl.; and Robert P. Olson, 
Minneapolis. See accompanying article for 


comments by these program panel members. 
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salable roughages, and surplus build- 
ings. 


Mr. Van Arsdall pointed out that 


in part-time operations, where the 
feeder has another income, he prob- 
ably is best off to stick to manual 
feeding. In large operations, consid- 
ering the four points stressed above, 
he may find mechanization profitable. 

Conveying feed by air pressure 
through a one-inch pipe was the theme 
of a thought-provoking presentation 
by Frank W. Andrew, Illinois agri- 
cultural engineer. He began by defin- 
ing terms, including that of automatic 
operation as meaning that no human 
extension of effort is required. Mech- 
anized, he stated, means carrying on 
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the feed business, 


Free booklet reports 


As a business man, you naturally want to know 
more about the economics affecting your business. 


Let’s say that in your market area, there are three 
competitive methods of distributing feeds. The bulk 
system...the burlap-bag-to-bulk...the burlap bag in 
50 lb. and 100 lb. sizes. 


What are the component parts of the cost for 
each kind of delivery system? 


What should filling, weighing, closing and 
warehousing bags cost? (What about a return bag 
program?) 


What figures can you rely on in building and ex- 


panding your business along the most profitable lines? 


* * * * 

THE ANSWERS are all in this free booklet, made 
available by the Research Committee of the Textile 
Bag Industry. It’s FREE...it’s factual...it’s the full 
story...it’s furnished on request to 
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without human guidance after an ini- 
tial human direction. 


Control systems are the prerequisites 
to automation, Mr. Andrew, declared, 
and are becoming simpler and more re- 
liable. Mr. Andrew used mockups of 
several types of controls to demon- 
strate their application in agriculture. 

Interlock controls, he noted, help a 
system approach total automation. But 
“thinking must be built into the sys- 
tems,” Mr. Andrew stressed. 

“There is no substitute for simpli- 
fying the controls,” he asserted. “You 
can’t beat the practice of allowing 
birds and animals to drink and eat 
when they want to do so.” 


Mobile Milling 

The subject of on-farm service by 
mobile feed plants was discussed by 
Robert P. Olson of Champion Porta- 
ble Mill Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Olson 
traced the development of feed mills 
on wheels and pointed out how their 
design and performance have been im- 
proved greatly in recent years. 

The speaker emphasized that the 
mobile mill manufacturer has an obli- 
gation to see that its machines, once 
sold, are operated properly for the du- 
al benefit of both the owner and the 
feeder. 


Other Topics 

Erwin C. Wascher, vice president 
for operations of Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, Ill., spoke briefly on 
his firm’s program of free-choice feed- 
ing of concentrates. The concept has 
been tested thoroughly and is winning 
widespread popularity, Mr. Wascher 
asserted, 

George S. Peters, Kane County 
Service Co., Elburn, IIl., reported his 
firm’s increasing tonnage in selling 
feed ingredients direct to feeders. It 
appeared from Mr. Peters’ statements 
that his firm is extending considerable 
merchandising effort towards selling 
ingredients. 

Elmer Keck, Mascoutah (Ill.) Grain 
& Feed Co., made some sound points 
in his discussion of pelleting feeds as a 
dealer service. He stressed that pellet- 
ing is here to stay and that feeders 
want a dependable source from which 
to obtain their feeds, whether they be 
in mash form or pellets. 


Presiding at the feed sessions of the 
Agricultural Industries Forum were 
Oakley M. Ray, market research di- 
rector of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association, and Dr. R. Jo- 
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—Dehy Data 


(Continued from page 25) 


showing the percentage of total asso- 
ciation expenditures devoted to re- 
search each year since 1949. There is 
depicted here a sharp drop as the 
promotion and advertising program 
got underway, but a fairly steady per- 
centage since. Production of the movie 
reduced the percentage figure for re- 
search below what it would normally 
have been in 1960, since it constituted 
a major, non-recurring expense in pro- 
motion. 


Get Acquainted 

The activities of an association af- 
ford many opportunities for its mem- 
bers to get better acquainted among 
themselves and to improve their ac- 
quaintance with the people whom they 
serve. Knowing one another better, 
and knowing the people served better, 
cannot help but improve the atmos- 
phere within the industry and im- 
prove customer relations. The best 
business relationships are those where 
trust and confidence exist between the 
principals. Such trust and confidence 
do not reach their full potential until 
the feeling of being strangers has 
ceased to exist. Without a high stan- 
dard of ethical behavior it still never 
will exist, no matter how well ac- 
quaintanceship progresses. 


Government Relations 

In this field the American Dehy- 
drators association has conducted it- 
self well and enjoys the respect and 
confidence of the government depart- 
ments, where subjects of mutual inter- 
est and concerns are encountered. 

This summer will witness the con- 
vening of the seventh technical alfalfa 
conference sponsored jointly by the 
Western Utilization Research & De- 
velopment division of USDA and the 
American Dehydrators association. 
These conferences have done much to 
bring out to the general public the 
latest in information on the alfalfa 
crop. They are not devoted strictly to 
the dehydrated products and hence 
are of much greater interest. Neither 
party to the conference is there with 
an ax to grind, so the discussion and 
the papers presented are of good cal- 
iber and later are given wide distribu- 


seph Mutti, Illini agricultural market- 
ing professor. About 150 persons at- 
tended the feed meetings. 


tion from both sources, 


The association expects to continue 
to promote better understanding 
among people, to improve the ethical 
standards of its members, to carry on a 
stronge research program, and to im- 
prove constantly the product to the 
end that both the industry it serves 
and the folks whom the industry in 
turn serves may benefit. 


Farmer Co-Op Business 


Volume, Membership up 


Farmer cooperatives in the 1958-59 fiscal 
year showed a substantial increase in dollar 
volume, a small increase in memberships, 
and a continuation of a downward trend in 
numbers, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

These facts, USDA said, are based on the 
latest survey of such groups completed re- 
cently by its Farmer Cooperative service. 
Gross business volume of the co-ops showed 
an increase of more than eight per cent in 
1958-59 over the preceding business period, 
the agency said. 

That volume, which included inter-co- 
operative business, totalled in excess of 15.2 
billion dollars as compared with 14 billions 
the previous year, USDA noted. Latest fig- 
ures showed 7.6 million members, 72,095 
more than in 1957-58. 

Department spokesmen said the total 
number of marketing, farm supply, and re- 
lated service cooperatives decreased in 1958- 
59 to 9,658. There were 9,735 in the year- 
earlier fiscal period. However, total net 
business for the later period — excluding 
intercooperative business — was nearly 11.7 
billion dollars, or 9.2 per cent higher than 
that of 1957-58. 

The loss of 77 associations in the number 
of farmer cooperatives was due largely to 
mergers and consolidations, USDA report- 
ed. Although slight, the agency added, the 
increase in memberships is significant be- 
cause it demonstrates that earlier decreases 
have been checked. 


Sales of Smith-Douglass 
Up for Last Six Months 


Net sales of 21.3 million dollars and 
net income of $812,096 for the six months 
ended Jan. 31 have been announced by 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
These figures compare to 19.9 million dol- 
lars in net sales and 1.3 million in net in- 
come for a similar period a year ago. 

Latest earnings per share of common 
stock came to 73 cents against $1.23 for the 
1960 period. Twenty-seven cents of last 
year’s earnings for the first six months was 
a result of a tax-loss carry-forward, accord- 
ing to Secretary Farley Powers. 


AMBURGO EXPANDS 
Leasing of double the office space it for- 
merly occupied has been reported by the 
Amburgo Co., Philadelphia. The general 
office expansion is part of firm-wide 
growth, President Samuel M. Golden noted. 
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WHY 
CPM 
GOES 
COLLEGE 


ZONA 
UNIVERSITY 
Y OF CALIFORNIA 


RSITY OF GEORGIA: UNIVERSITY 
N COLLEGE - UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY - MICHIGAI 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE: KANSAS STA 
LEGE - MONTANA STATE COLLEGE- NORT 
TEXAS A & M-WASHINGTON STATE COLLE 
CLEMSON COLLEGE - UNIVERSITY OF THE PH 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE - CORNELL 
VERSITY-UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA: MISSIS 
ILLINOIS - KANSAS STATE COLLEGE - TEXAS 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA - UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA - MICHIGAN STATE 
EGE - UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE COL 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
IVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
MONTANA STATE 


COLLEGE 


rogress toward better feeds and feeding meth- 
ods is increasingly the product of agricultural 
research by our universities and colleges. In this 
work, exacting quality control, precision equip- 
ment and objective reporting tell the story of 
improved nutrition, feed efficiency and feeding 
methods based on facts. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . Albany . Atlanta . Columbus . Davenport . Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles . Mexico City . Minneapolis . Nashville 
Oklahoma City. Omaha. Richmond . Seattle. St. Louis. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 
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California Pellet Mill Company is proud of the 
part its equipment has played in much of this 
work over the past twenty-five years at leading 
institutions throughout the country. Sharing in 
this learning and application of new ideas is 
why CPM goes to college — and plans to stay 
there! 


More California Pellet Mills 
Are Sold Today 
Than All Other Makes Combined! 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 


COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


8th Avenue & Howard Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 
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Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 19.) 


Switch in Arms Approach 


The question could be settled by 
the time you read this, but every in- 
dication at this time is that the coun- 
try's conventional war forces will be 
increased. Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara has made such a recommenda- 
tion, and his proposals have been un- 
der study at the White House. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is expected to concur 
with his defense chief's findings. That 
would mean revisions in the military 
budget, more money for the army, 
and, probably, a beefed-up marine 
corps. 

The line is a bit finely drawn, but 
limited war is defined as a conflict in 
which the very existence of the United 
States is not at stake. “Brush war" is 
a term that has been used to describe 
much the same thing. 

The Eisenhower administration, over 
army objections, de-emphasized con- 
ventional forces and stressed new 
weapons, including missiles and nu- 
clear capability. It had both its de- 
fenders and critics, but many Demo- 
crats were among the latter. 


GOP Tries to Brake 
Some JFK Proposals 


Republican leaders know they have 
little chance of stopping several of 
President Kennedy's major legislative 
proposals, but they are working fever- 
ishly to eliminate features they find 
the most objectionable. 

“We're trying to amend, not ob- 
struct," explained one key GOP strat- 
egist. 

The administration bill to extend un- 
employment compensation benefits of- 
fered an example of how Republicans 
intend to operate. The original propos- 
al involved a permanent increase in 
the unemployment compensation tax 
paid by employers, even though the 
extension of unemployment benefits 
was temporary. The end result was that 
the increased tax on employers also 
was made temporary. 

The same tactics will be followed 
with regard to minimum wage legis- 
lation, the depressed area bill, federal 
school aid, and other legislation. The 
Republicans don't expect to be able 
to block federal aid to education, and 
many do not want to. But there is 
strong GOP sentiment against the ad- 
ministration's proposal to let states use 
federal funds for either school con- 
struction or to help pay teachers’ 
salaries. The fight will be to limit fed- 
eral funds to school construction. 


The crux of the problem is this: Is 
the United States in a position to 
quickly shoot troops to some trouble 
spot in the world in sufficient num- 
bers, and adequately equipped, to 
protect our interests? Secretary Mc- 
Namara obviously has his doubts. 

The army lost four divisions during 
the Eisenhower administration. It now 
has 14, the marine corps three. But it 
has been estimated that there are only 
about 105,000 ground troops readily 
available in the event of a limited war. 
Five army divisions are tied up in 
Germany. Two are in Korea. Of the 
remaining seven, three are primarily 
training divisions. Marine corps per- 
sonnel numbers 175,000, about 25,000 
less than a few years ago. 

If President Kennedy, as expected, 
recommends a strengthening of con- 
ventional forces, there seems little 
doubt that congress will go along. It 
would be hard for it to do otherwise, 
if told by the President that the na- 
tional security is involved. 


House Ag Group's 
Chairman Is Now 
In JFK Doghouse 


Chairman Harold Cooley (D., N.C.) 
of the house agriculture committee 
worked hard on the administration's 
corn and feed grain bill, which could 
help get him back in the good graces 
of the White House. He hasn't been in 
favor there since the fight over lib- 
eralizing the house rules committee. 
He voted against diluting the power- 
ful committee by adding three new 
members, and the word was that he 
did so even after a personal plea by 
President Kennedy to support the 
change. 

The White House was irked by the 
fact that North Carolina had fared 
very well in political patronage under 
the Kennedy administration. North 
Carolinians wound up in a couple top 
Department of Agriculture jobs, for 
example, and they almost certainly 
had Mr. Cooley's endorsement. 

The. undersecretary of agriculture 
and the head of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization service are from North Car- 
olina. So is the chairman of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory commis- 
sion. 
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Thousands of swine worm eggs 
in one cubic inch of hog lot? 


Swine worms plant more eggs per acre than you could drill 
wheat. But, that’s only part of the problem. Billions of 
those invisible eggs can live in the soil up to seven years 
. .. just waiting for the chance to grow up in your hogs (on 
your feed) and plant still another bumper crop of eggs! 


One femalelarge roundworm lays 
up to 1,400,000* eggs a day... 
One female nodular worm lays 
5 to 10 thousand eggs... 

One female whipworm lays 


up to 5,000 eggs per day. 


*KELLEY, GEORGE W., PH.D., U. OF 
NEBR. (VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
VOL. LI, NO. 3, P. 97, MARCH 1956) 


Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method on 
the market that helps strangle worm loss at the source. 
Hygromix kills adult worms and prevents them from lay- 
ing new eggs. The same continuous killing action hits baby 
worms before they can grow to egg-laying maturity. Why 
fight the problem every now and then when you can con- 
trol it every day with Hygromix? Try it! 


HYGROMIX" 


products ) 


{E[ANCO) 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate 
Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY °« A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 

FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 


throughout the United States to serve 
World's Oldest and you without delay. 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Products for Feeds 4800 South Richmond Street 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM — ITALY — MEXICO — VENEZUELA — 
13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp Viale Abruzzi 94, Milan Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D. F. Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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Mac Beeson and his colleagues at 
Purdue have been testing tranquilizers 
on growing and finishing swine. They 
report what they have found out to 
date. 


Title: Effect of Feeding Tranquilizers 
to Growing and Finishing Swine. 
Authors: R. A. Pickett, J. H. Conrad, 
and W. M. Beeson (Purdue Univer- 
sity). 

Publ‘cation: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 19 (November, 1960) pp. 1,110- 
14. 


Digest: Feeding tranquilizers to cattle 
and sheep has had variable results, but 
these additives have increased rate of 
gain and feed efficiency at times. In 
this paper the effect of tranquilizers 
on growing and finishing pigs was 
studied. 

In the first trial, conducted on al- 
falfa-ladino clover pasture, the levels 
of reserpine, rauwolfia vomitoria, mep- 
robamate, hydroxyzine, and perphena- 
zine fed to the pigs “did not affect the 
behavior or performance of the pigs. 

“In the second trial, conducted in 

drylot, each lot received varying levels 
of reserpine, trifluomeprazine, per- 
phenazine, hydroxyzine, or tetrahydro- 
zoline. At the lower levels, none of the 
tranquilizers had an apparent effect, 
but the incorporation of reserpine, tri- 
fluomeprazine, perphenazine, and tet- 
rahydrozoline into the ration at higher 
levels resulted in lowered feed intake 
and reduced rate of gain. Pigs receiv- 
ing either trifluomeprazine or per- 
phenazine were noticeably calmer than 
the control animals.” 
Comment: Duroc pigs weighing 28 
pounds were started in the first ex- 
periment, 10 pigs per lot, They were 
fed until they weighed around 200 
pounds, 

In the second trial, Duroc pigs 
weighing 37 pounds, 10 pigs per lot, 
were fed to a final weight near 200 
pounds. 

The feed per pound of gain for the 
oasture-fed pigs varied from 2.95 to 
3.23 pound. (The control was 3.04.) 

For the drylot pigs, it took from 
3.26 to 3.38 pounds of feed per pound 
of gain. (The control was 3.32.) 

* * * 

What is a workable phosphorus lev- 
el for turkeys once they have been 
started? A University of Nebraska ani- 
nal scientist tells us what he has 
‘earned, 


Title: 4n Estimate of the Phosphorus 
Requirement of Broad-Breasted Bronze 
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Feed 


Nutrition 


Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 


essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


Turkeys, Eight to 20 Weeks of Age. 


Author: T. W. Sullivan (University 


of Nebraska). 


Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(November, 1960) pp. 1,321-27. 


Digest: Three experiments were con- 
ducted using Broad-Breasted Bronze 
turkeys, eight to 20 weeks of age. 

Corn-soybean meal types of practi- 
cal rations were used, and the birds 
were mixed sexes. Experiment No. 1 
was conducted under range conditions, 
and the other two were conducted in 
confinement. 

The author summarizes them thus: 

“Results obtained suggest or indi- 
cate the following: 

“1) When the diet contains 1.55 
per cent of calcium, female and male 
turkeys require 0.4 to 0.5 per cent of 
readily-available phosphorus, or 0.75 
and 0.85 per cent of total phosphorus, 
respectively, for maximum growth and 
bone ash deposition. 

2) The intake of calcium and phos- 
phorus by the birds during early 
growth will have a definite effect on 
the phosphorus requirement for later 
growth. 

3) In turkeys 17 to 20 weeks of 
age, the bones of females are signifi- 
cantly higher in ash content than are 
the bones of males. 

“4) Turkeys eight to 20 weeks of 
age apparently do not utilize the phy- 
tin phosphorus in feedstuffs of plant 
origin to any great extent.” 
Comment: These results were obtained 
using a 1.55 per cent level of calcium 
in the rations. The author states that 
he is investigating the calcium needs 
of eight to 20-week-old turkeys, also. 


When the calcium level is definitely 
determined, both calcium and phos- 
phorus levels can be studied together. 
Therefore, we look upon these phos- 
phorus results as good guides but not 
as the final values which can be 
worked out later. 

New findings on the nutritional re-~ 
quirements of turkeys are brought out 
in this report comparing range vs. 
housed birds. The work was conducted 
by research personnel at the farm of 
a major feed manufacturer. 


Title: Range vs. Confinement for 
Growing Turkeys. 

Author: T. T. Milby (Larro Research 
Farm). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(January, 1961) pp. 46-50. 


Digest: For quite a number of years 
there have been reports on compara- 
tive performance of poultry on range 
vs. confinement. Reports on turkeys 
have indicated that range-reared birds 
were heavier than confinement-reared. 
One (Wyne, 1959) reported that 
range toms gained more than toms in 
confinement but hens did not. 

In the experiments reported in this 
paper by Milby, both complete feeds 
and concentrate-plus-grain feeds were 
used with Broad-Breasted Bronze and 
Broadwhite breeds. Both single-sex 
and mixed groups were used. All were 
started and fed alike through the first 
10 weeks, after which the compara- 
tive tests were conducted. : 

“The weight gains of the range 
birds averaged 1.69 pounds and 0.90 
pound less for toms and hens, re- 
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PASTURE TIME AGAIN! 


So push fast-selling Sterling Salt Blocks! 


Here’s a quick-in, quick-out profitmaker right 
now when cows are going out on pasture. 
These Blocks sell on sight if you display them 
now .. . and Sterling Trace-Mineral Blusalt 
Blocks help overcome the mineral deficiency of 
pasture grass. That’s why both you and your 
customers should stock Sterling Salt Blocks now. 


if 


| Our Pasturesare deficient 
in Iodine and Cobalt -- 
protect your herds health | 
by putting Sterling Trace- 
Mineral Blusalt Blocks | | 
in your pastures.. | 


CHURCH 
SUPPER- 
THURSDAY 
EVENING 


Put Up a “Swap Shop” Bulletin Board 
Start a “Postcard Campaign Let your customers pin up notices. Keep all notices 


Remind old customers—and new prospects— — current (2-week limit) to maintain customer interest. 
that high-producing dairy cows require up to ie pastureland is deficient in one or more trace-minerals. Your county 
77 \bs. of salt per year! agent can tell you about your area. Pass this vital information along. 


Build Traffic with Sterling Water Softener Salt! 

Put up a sign—and you're in the water softener salt 
business. It’s a year-round, once-a-month sale to each 
customer. You’re used to handling bag items. Folks are 
used to buying them from you. You’re a ‘‘natural’’ water 
softener salt dealer. Get this profitable business. 


___| Seed-Fertilizers 
| Sprays-Insecticides. 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


___| STERLING WATER | 


STERLING 


suoraeTonsrs : INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY @ CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 
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Spring Selling Ideas 
.-. and use these other profitmaking ideas 
Friend plock in your | cons wanted- 
100 will can | TRUCK 
Your cows wi you we have — 
By moving th week. =" 
ones ? 
| 


spectively, than the gains of birds 
reared in confinement. Feed saving 
due to use of range averaged 7.9 per 
cent for the entire growing period. 
Birds fed free-choice concentrate and 
grain on range consumed proportion- 
ately more grain than birds fed the 
same diet in confinement, 

Comment: The use of range when the 
free-choice grain and concentrate (27 
per cent protein) was used showed a 
saving in cost, due largely to the larg- 
er proportion of grain eaten by the 
birds on range. The confinement birds 
consumed 35.9 per cent grain while 
those on range ate 48.2 per cent grain. 

The author also says: “In terms of 
feed conversion, day-old to market, 
which is the important figure as far 
as the grower is concerned, the aver- 
age saving due to range was 0.31 
pound of feed per pound of weight. 
This is a 7.9 per cent saving.” 

* * * 

Interesting new results on pullet de- 
velopment are brought out in this re- 
port of work at Washington State. 
Workers conducted trials involving 
restricted feeding and restricted light. 


Title: Restricted Feeding With Re- 
stricted Light for Developing Pullets. 
Authors: L. R. Berg and G. E. Bearse 
(Washington State University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(January, 1961) pp. 180-5. 

Digest: White Leghorn pullets were 
brooded .in confinement and fed a 
“corn-soy-fish” type of ration. From 
cight to 21 weeks of age, having been 
grouped into eight lots of 77 pullets 
each, they were fed the experimental 
rations based on corn or barley, plus 
fish meal, soybean meal, dehydrated 
grass, minerals, and vitamins. At 21 
weeks of age they were all fed a lay- 
ing ration containing equal parts of 
corn and barley supplemented with 
fish meal, meat scraps, soybean meal, 
dehydrated grass, minerals, and vita- 
mins. 

Full feeding and 17 per cent restric- 
tion were compared. Light was re- 
stricted to eight hours a day from eight 
to 21 weeks, and a minimum of 13 
hours of light was provided from 21 
to 65 weeks. 

Under the conditions of the experi- 
ments the following findings are re- 
ported. 

“1) Neither kind of grain nor feed 
restriction delayed sexual maturity 
(days to 50 per cent lay). 

“2) Rate of lay was not affected by 
feed restriction nor kind of grain fed 
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during the developing period. 

3) Pullets restricted in intake of 
the corn diet were 20 grams lighter 
at 21 weeks than those full-fed. This 
difference became greater as the lay- 
ing year progressed. 

“4) Pullets raised on barley diets 
were lighter at 21 weeks than those 
fed the corn ration. Restricting the 
barley ration depressed body weight 
42 grams. These weight depressions 
continued through the laying year. 

“5) Restricting feed intake during 
the developing period did not increase 
feed consumption during the laying 
year. 

6) Egg size of the pullets raised on 
the restricted corn diet was greater 
than that from the full-fed corn diet. 
Restricting the barley diet caused a 
slight depression in egg size. 

“7) Neither the grain used nor feed 
restriction had any effect on mortality 
of birds during the developing or lay- 
ing periods. 

8) When restricted light and re- 
stricted feeding are used together with 
developing pullets, it appears that re- 
stricted light has greater influence 
than restricted feeding on rate of ma- 
turity.” 

Comment: Here is useful information 


for feed folks. 


Corn Refiners’ Output up 
Slightly From Level 


Eleven U. S. corn refiners produced fin- 
ished merchandise equivalent to 153,470,- 
805 bushels of corn last year, Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation has reported. 
This represents an increase of some 250,000 
bushels of corn equivalent over the 1959 
mark, 

Last year’s production by refiners, the 
agency stated, accounted for 74 per cent of 
potential production capacity. Imports of 
starches pose a threat to the industry, 
spokesmen said. 


Helms Heads Field Sales 
For Ralph Wells & Co. 


Jack W. Helms has been named field sales 
supervisor for Ralph Wells & Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., the producer of dog foods and 
dog food ingredients has announced. Mr. 
Helms previously served with Chase Bag 
Co., New York City, and Vitality Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Besides his direct sales activities, the new 
appointee is to aid customers in packaging, 
sales promotion, and general marketing. He 
is a graduate of John Tarleton Military 
College. 


Ursa (Ill.) Farmers Co-Op Co. has installed 
a new Blue Streak mixer and Prater chain 
drag feeder. 


California Cracks Down 


On Underweight Issue 


Because a number of shipments of feed 
ingredients coming into California recently 
did not meet the weight indicated on the 
tag or bill of sale they may be designated 
“no sale” under California feedstuffs statutes. 

The action was announced by the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion, which reported that shipments of wheat 
mill byproducts and soybean meal especially 
were involved. 

Association spokesmen said they felt there 
were several reasons for the discrepancies, 
with these two the most prominent: 

1) Poor supervision of weights by the 
shipper. 

2) Weight loss due to a reduction in the 
moisture content while en route to the 
buyer. 

Since the state's feed laws recognize only 
the weights on arrival, it was noted, the 
shipment must meet the weights shown on 
the tag or bill or sale or it may be “no sale” 
tagged by the bureau of weights & measures. 

All potential shippers were advised by 
the association to take more care in weigh- 
ing out and in making necessary allowances 
for any weight loss through moisture re- 
duction. 


Wyoming Grant Renewed 
For Vibrionic Studies 


A Wyoming University bacteriologist, 
Gordon W. Robertstad, has received re- 
newal of a $19,987, three-year public health 
service research grant to study vibrionic 
abortion, the school has announced. 

Thus, Mr. Robertson will continue his 
studies of chemicals which stimulate resist- 
ance to vibrio organisms in the bodies of 
infected animals. Such abortion, it was not- 
ed, affects man, cattle, and sheep. 


Ted Mitchell to South 


In Post for Nutrena 


Ted L. Mitchell has been named sales 
development manager for the Carolinas by 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, the firm 
has announced. He will headquarter at 
Raleigh, N. C., and will supervise sales of 
Nutrena plants at Mount Ulla and Wilson 
in North Carolina. 

Mr. Mitchell earlier served with A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., and for many 
years was associated with the now-defunct 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. of Chicago. 


First-Quarter Sales Show 
Slight Dip for Purina 


Sales of Ralston Purina Co. for the first 
quarter of its fiscal year were down $550,- 
000 from the corresponding three months a 
year earlier. Net earnings, however, were 
up about $167,000. P 

Purina’s fiscal year begins Oct. 1. At the 
end of January, the firm had about 614 mil- 
lion shares of common stock outstanding, 
up 28,000 from a year earlier. 
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A new and Here is a major advance | 
in solving the vitamin A 


potent weapon 
in the mals under stress or dis- 


nutrition problem for ani- 


ease conditions. Nopco, | 
fight against first with research, first} 


A-deficiency with preety, first with 
stability, now offers you 


in sick animals CAPSTRESS, a new prod: 


NOPCO CHEMICAL 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, § J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. e Carlstadt, N.J. e Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e Lond: a, 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other prod’ ‘ts 
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uct that will act fast to 
bring sick poultry and live- 
stock back to eating and 


gaining when supplemen- 


tary vitamin A is indicated. 

Capstress is the most 
stable, water-miscible, dry 
vitamin A product avail- 
able. Its new and unique 


~OMPANY 


( anada e Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France 
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properties make it suitable 
for use in water or in feed. 


For full information on 
Capstress, use coupon 
below or write Technical 
Service Bureau. 


Technical Service Bureau 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Please forward full information on Capstress. 


Name 


Title. 


Company Name 


Address. 


City 


: 
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The adage about necessity being 
the mother of invention seldom is more 
thoroughly proved than in the case of 
Hal Kelley Grain & Milling, River- 
side, Calif. 


The Kelley mill is located on a tiny 
spot of leased ground on the Santa Fe 
railway right-of-way in Riverside. Lack 
of adjacent space has prevented lateral 
growth of the plant, so the only pos- 
sible way for expansion has been up- 
wards. 

This vertical development has posed 
many problems. Some idea of how 
well they have been solved may be 
gathered from the fact that, since Mr. 
Kelley acquired it in 1943, the mill’s 
feed production has been raised from 
three tons a day to more than 100 tons 
a day, without increasing its ground 
coverage. 


Compact Work Force 

These figures become all the more 
impressive when the size of the firm’s 
work force is considered. Despite pres- 
ent volume of production, a mill fore- 
man and two men operate the mill, 
three truck drivers deliver the product 
over a 60-mile radius, and two men 
handle the office work. 

Mr. Kelley himself is the sales force, 
with routine help from the delivery 
men. Thus, he and a staff of eight 
employes sell, manufacture, and de- 
liver an average of more than 100 tons 
of formula feeds per day. Two experi- 
enced field servicemen complete the 
firm’s employe roster. 

“To achieve our results has required 
constant planning and development of 
new ideas,” Hal Kelley explained. 
“Our entire force is always on the alert 
for time and labor-saving ideas that 
can be adapted to our operation. 
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Only Way Expand 


the Sky 
For Western Mill 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Riverside, Calif. 


HAL KELLEY 
The sky's the limit. 


“With no way to go but up, we 
can’t afford to waste any available 
space,” he pointed out. “Our mill is 
60 by 75 feet in size. We need to pro- 
vide for ingredient and finished feed 
storage in that limited space, as well 
as the milling operation. 


“We have designed and installed 
much of our own equipment, with the 
help of Western Engineering Co., Los 
Angeles,” he said. “This enables us to 
make maximum use of our space, as 
well as effect operating economies.” 


Complete Modernization 
While the original mill is 50 years 
old, its operation has been overhauled 
and modernized completely since Mr. 
Kelley bought it. He had made his 
entry into the feed field in 1940, with 


a retail feed store in downtown River- 
side. 

One small, occasionally-used attri- 
tion mill is the only piece of equip- 
ment now in the mill that was there 
when Mr. Kelley bought it. The great- 
er part of the mill’s improvement has 
taken place in the past 10 years, since 
its conversion to bulk handling began. 

It was in January of 1951 that Hal 
Kelley Grain & Milling made an ex- 
perimental entry into the then-new 
field of bulk feed delivery. At that 
time, Mr. Kelley and another feed 
manufacturer in nearby San Bernardi- 
no bought a bulk delivery truck to- 
gether. They used it alternate days of 
the week, and a reversible sign on the 
side was turned to show whose prod- 
uct was being delivered. 


Stresses Bulk 

From that trial start, Hal Kelley 
Grain & Milling has moved steadily 
forward in the bulk-handling field. 
Today, 99 per cent of its feed produc- 
tion is delivered by a fleet of six bulk 
trucks, and grain and ingredient han- 
dling is almost entirely bulk. 

The tiny portion of Kelley’s Better 
feeds not delivered in bulk is bagged 
for the convenience of a few long: 
time patrons who have not converted 
to bulk feeding. Delivery of sacked 
feed is made once every two weeks, 
with a 1,000-pound minimum on or- 
ders. Bulk delivery minimum is three 
tons, 

The Kelley mill can hardly be called 
push-button, but only because the au- 
tomatic controls are not all assembled 
on a single panel. Actually, all move- 
ment of grain and ingredients is con- 
trolled and motivated electrically and 
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Noo i “You come from Chase, son, and you have a 
remarkably fine pedigree. By pedigree I mean you are 

made of the finest materials available. Chase is mighty particular about the materials they use. They buy 
in the open market and buy only the best from many different sources. That’s why you can consider yourself - 
_a VIP* with an important job to do. Whatever you are called upon to carry—feed, seed, fertilizer, chemicals— 

-anything—you'll do it better because you're a Chase bag. Now run out-and go to work—it'll seem just like 
play.” Chase bags not only work better...they look. better, too, They’ re beautifully color ES Ape they 
cost no more. Call your Chase Man today, or write us for full infor mation. 


*A Chase bag: make your product a Very Important Package. 
CHASE enc comrany 
355 Lexington Avenue New York 17, 


MULTIWALLS ¢ HEAVY-DUTY POLYETHYLENE ° LAMINATED AND TEXTILE BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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Polystat first, then | 
Histostat-50 in your turkey 
feeds helps your customers 
keep their birds disease-free 


1. POLYSTAT®. Protects poults against coccidiosis, large roundworms, tapeworms, 
bluecomb, and hexamitiasis. Now your customers can start poults faster, start them 
healthier, grow them stronger. During the early starting period, Dr. Salsbury’s Polystat 

is the additive that gives your turkey feeds the profit-making extras turkey raisers want— 
more gain, less feed per pound of gain. Polystat in the feed means a healthier flock. 

It protects against many diseases and parasites. Birds don’t suffer the setbacks that go 
with these diseases. Used from the start, Dr. Salsbury’s Polystat carries poults through 
many of the worst early troubles—and keeps them gaining fast. Make sure it’s in your 
feeds, if you want well-satisfied customers. 


2. HISTOSTAT®-50. Prevents blackhead, improves finish. This year, more 
millions—yes, millions! —of turkeys will be protected with Histostat-50. Growers everywhere 
want the proven protection afforded by this feed additive for range birds. Experiment 
station tests have proven that Histostat-50 prevents blackhead best and was best of all 
commercially available compounds tested in stimulating weight gains, feed efficiency, and 
superior fleshing. These are profit-building extras your feeds can provide. See that Histostat-50 
is in your turkey feeds for 1961. Write, wire, or phone for more complete information. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS —A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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SELLING e 


Alert Customers Are 


Stern warnings to customers to keep 
antibiotics and pesticides out of their 
fluid milk supplies are posted promin- 
ently in the salesroom of a growing 
feed outlet in eastern South Dakota. 
Keeping his customers “on the ball” 
and well-informed is part of the basic 
business creed of the firm’s owner. 


Don Van Bockern, who operates 
Northwestern Produce at Lennox, 
feels that the importance of keeping 
contaminants out of human foods can- 
not be overstressed. As a result, this 
theme is emphasized repeatedly in his 
contacts with farmers. Mr. Van Bock- 
ern’s business is located in a town of 
under 1,000 population situated 15 
miles southwest of Sioux Falls. 

The feed department of the diversi- 
fied business is based on two mobile 
feed-milling units, both Daffins. Mr. 
Van Bockern handles the Zip line of 
formula feeds, produced at a highly- 
modern mill in nearby Sioux Falls. 

Northwestern Produce has been in 
business for 38 years and has had a 
feed department since 1952. The first 
mobile feed mill was acquired in July 
of 1957, prior to which time the firm 
had sold complete feeds and sacked 
concentrates exclusively. 

“We have been mighty well pleased 
with our venture into feed processing,” 
Mr. Van Bockern stated. “In fact, only 
14 months after we made our first 
batch of feed, we purchased a second 
mobile feed plant. In our sales area, 


Best Kind: Dakotan 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Lennox, 8. D. 


the mobiles have fitted the needs of 
farmers to a T.” 


How Business Operates 

Don Van Bockern’s father started 
Northwestern Produce in 1923, pri- 
marily as a produce-buying station. 
Don took over management of the 
business nearly nine years ago. The 
firm still is active in buying cream and 
eggs, but its feed volume is becoming 
an increasingly more important source 
of company revenue. 

“Our business in feed is based on 
helping feeders profit,” Mr. Van Bock- 
ern explained. “We don’t expect any 
magic to make money for us; we know 
we have to help the feeder make 
money if we want to make money. 
That's why we consider feeder educa- 
tion as a continuing necessity in our 
business.” 

Accounts are carried on a strict 30- 
day basis at Northwestern Produce, 
with few exceptions. The latter are 
worked out in advance by Owner Van 
Bockern so that he knows when the 
accounts will be settled. This aids his 
own financial planning and also as 
sures him that the individuals to whom 


SHIFTING its emphasis from produce 
to feed, this South Dakota firm serves 
150 feeders with its two mobile units. 
Feed volume is increasing steadily. 


he extends extra credit time are quali- 
fied to pay as promised. 


Mobile Pro-essing 

Northwestern Produce’s mobile 
units sack practically none of the feed 
they process, Virtually all the output 
goes into bulk bins, the majority of 
which are constructed of wood in his 
trading area, according to the Lennox 
(S. D.) merchant. 

The concern serves 150 feeds on a 
regular basis with its pair of mobile 
mills. One unit operates out of Lennox 
and the other from Centerville, S. D., 
where Northwestern has a_ branch 
store. Concentrates are delivered by 
stake truck either a day befort the 
mills call or else in advance on the 
same day. 

“We try to sell the area immediate- 
ly around our places of business most 
thoroughly,” Mr. Van Bockern stated. 
“We feel that there is plenty of ‘vir- 
gin’ business potential nearby so we 
don’t want to burn gas and waste time 
on long highway runs.” 

Currently, Northwestern Produce 
covers a 10-mile trading radius with 
its mobiles, which Mr. Van Bockern 
considers the most practical from a 
profit standpoint. 


Nature of Feeding 
Hogs predominate in the livestock 
population fed with feeds from North- 


(Concluded on page 48) 


CREAM - EGGS - pouLTRY 


PHONE MI 7-296 


NORTHWESTERN PRODUCE 


ON THE FARM MILLING SERVICE 


"FRESH SWEET. MOLASSES 
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weighing, mixing, and processing of 
feeds are directly controlled by a sin- 
gle operator at a central station. 

One of the most unusual and atten- 
tion-getting of the pieces of equipment 
specially designed by the mill staff is 
a large ingredient storage tank which 
looms up over the center of the mill. 

This big round steel tank provides 
storage for six types of ingredients. It 
is really a tank within a tank. A small 
circular tank in the center of the big 
tank is filled with meat scraps. Around 
it are five equal segments, used re- 
spectively for storage of alfalfa meal, 
alfalfa crumbles, bran, cottonseed meal, 
and soya. 

At the bottom of the tank, com- 
partments are coordinated cones, spe- 
cially designed to prevent flow stop- 
page, which funnel the products into 
a screw conveyor loading to the mix- 
ing hopper. 

Four steel tanks at the rear of the 
mill provide additional ingredient stor- 
age. One of these is used for fish 
meal, one for shell meal, one for gran- 
ite grit, and the fourth is an emergency 


facility for use when need arises. Two 
smaller steel tanks hold molasses and 


fish solubles. 


All of these ingredient facilities, as 
well as those for grain, are controlled 
directly from the mixing area. Nine- 
inch screw conveyors speed up move- 
ment, so that the mixing and process- 
ing of feed is accomplished rapidly. 
Accuracy is assured, too, by the auto- 
matic controls. 

The mill has practically no grain 
storage. Railroad box cars largely fill 
the gap in this respect, Milo is almost 
the only grain used in Kelley's feeds. 
It is for the most part shipped in by 
rail and the grain remains in the cars 
until needed. 

The company has two long sidings, 
on which it can handle as many as 10 
cars of grain. Cars sometimes stand 
for several days, on a demurrage ar- 
rangement. 


Not Speculators 
“We are feed merchandisers, not 
grain speculators,” Hal Kelley said. 
“While we contract for our grain 
needs in advance, and always have 
current needs on the tracks, we do not 
depend upon ups and downs of the 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 
INEERS & CONTRACTORS Sinte 188 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


grain market to make our operation 
profitable. 

“This method of handling our grain 
gives us an outstanding inventory turn- 
over,” he continued. “Some years it 
runs as high as 54 times. This natural- 
ly affects operating expense favorably, 
and it keeps the amount of capital tied 
up in grain at a low level.” 

The Kelley mill has no unolading 
pit. Instead, incoming grain and in- 


(Concluded on page 50) 


HERE ARE six views of operations at 
the Riverside (Calif.) plant of Hal Kelley 
Grain & Milling. At top left, Operations 
Manager Jan Estep records an order. 

Mill Foreman Bob Allen checks a 
horizontal mixer in next photo. The steel 
tanks at left in middle row store 
ingredients for Kelley's formula feeds. 
Next view shows cone-type bottom section 
of the custom-built six-compartment 
circular ingredient storage tank. 

Thirteen bins at lower left protect 

drugs and antibiotics under lock. 

Careful records are kept of products 
drawn off for addition to feeds. 

One of the firm's six bulk 


delivery trucks is pictured. 


GOLDEN SUN MILLING CO. 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 
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western Produce, accounting for 50 
per cent of total feed tonnage. Poultry 
is a close second at 43 per cent, with 
beef rations accounting for five per 
cent of feed sales and sheep feeds for 
two per cent. 


“We sell a lot of complete feed for 
poultry flocks,” the South Dakotan 
reported. “We receive a shipment of 
feed from the Zip plant five days a 
week, so we and our customers know it 
is fresh. Our feed volume now is run- 
ning at about 1,600 tons.” 


Plans for Future 

In the foreseeable future, Don Van 
Bockern expects to begin making some 
feeds himself. He plans to install bulk 
ingredient tanks and initially to make 
formulas with one of his two mobile 
units. 

“We feel we can get even greater 
service out of our mobiles than we 


are doing now,” he explained. “They 
are rugged and have done a fine job 
for us.” 

Inside his feed warehouse, which 
adjoins his salesroom and produce sta- 
tion, Mr. Van Bockern has a steel 
molasses tank of 4,000 gallons’ capaci- 
ty. The salesroom displays a number 
of sideline products which carry sub- 
stantial margins, including Pfizer med- 
icinals, Stonemo grit, Carey salt, Sals- 
bury’s products, and Hess & Clark 
nitrofurazone products, including one 
for mink. 


Feeder Education 

Northwestern Produce serves hog 
feeders with as many as 200 head. Its 
poultry feed business includes flocks 
with up to 1,000 layers. Both small 
and large feeders get special attention 
education-wise from Don Van Bock- 
ern and his employes. 

In addition, the firm sponsors a 4-H 
club calf project and provides movies 
and refreshments for 4-H meetings. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY GIDEON PEDEN 


"| don't mind telling you | came strictly for the eats!" 
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Trading stamps are a device employed 
to keep customers paying promptly. 
They are given with purchases for 
cash and on accounts kept within the 
30-day limit. 

To date, Northwestern Produce mo- 
biles will use concentrates from other 
sources, charging only for molasses 
and for processing the feed, But Own- 
er Van Bockern strives continually to 
educate his feeders to the importance 
of his feeding recommendations. He 
is making substantial progress in ac- 
quiring this new concentrate tonnage. 


Feed has grown to a point where it 
now accounts for nearly half of the 
annual gross of Northwestern Produce, 
Lennox, S. D. Progressive Don Van 
Bockern has set his sights well above 
the $500,000 he currently is grossing 
annually. He has charted his course 
carefully and already is well underway 
on it. 


Pfizer Poultry Laboratory 
Services 1,050 Flocks 


Chas. Pfizer & Co.'s poultry diagnostic 
laboratory at Cullman, Ala., serviced up- 
wards of 1,050 flocks in 1960, the New 
York City firm has reported. This figure 
represents 100,000 layers and 14 million 
broilers, Pfizer said. 

The laboratory, supervised by Dr. B. W. 
Blakewood, is located in the heart of north- 
ern Alabama broiler country. It is doing 
extensive diagnostic research with CRD, 
coccidiosis, and other diseases of poultry. 


Feed Grain Picture to 


Be Eyed by Task Force 


Establishment of a special task force com- 
mittee to study the country’s feed grain situ. 
ation has been announced by the new sec- 
retary of agriculture, Orville L. Freeman. 
Named chairman of the new group is Fred 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farmers 
association. 

Its vice chairman, Mr. Freeman an- 
nounced, is Claude Wickard, who served as 
secretary of agriculture under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Appointed executive secretary of 
the task force committee was Willard Coch- 
rane, economic adviser to Mr. Freeman. 

An initial endeavor of the group is to 
prepare recommendations for a feed grain 
program which can be submitted for study 
to the Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to Mr. Freeman. He described the na- 
tion’s feed grain stocks as almost twice as 
large as they were five years ago. 


L & M APPOINTMENT 
Dr. Paul R. Lindenmaier has been named 
a pathologist for L & M Laboratories, Sel- 
byville, Del., the firm has announced. A 
Cornell veterinary alumnus, he also will 
work on poultry research projects at the 
firm’s Berlin (Md.) plant. 
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problems are 


Plenty, we’d say. The feed manufacturer today has his head and hands 
full trying to keep up with the latest findings in the nutritional field and 
prove to his customers that he is on the ball when it comes to modern 
nutrition. 
Today, Ultra-Life Laboratories is taking the “headache” out of the feed 
business for many feed manufacturers all over the country through the 
Ultra-Life Program. This program will work for you too! 
Your customers will love | ULTR { 
you for this —> A-LIFE LABORAT 
4 T ST. Louis, ILLiNoIs 
W at work — 
Gentiemen 
TESTING: In laboratory and 
field, constantly exploring new Send us full detail 
nutritional theories. $ about the Ultra-Life p 
: NAME .. rogram 
TRAINING: Of feed manufac- § = [| STATE 
and poultry feeding programs, 
on-the-farm service, and sales 
techniques. 


SELLING: Advertising aids 
in many forms, proven sales 
programs, feeding programs, 
meetings, etc., to help you 
sell more feed. aN 


Main Office and Plant — 


East St. Louis, IIinois 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products. 
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gredients, whether by rail or truck, 
are unloaded directly into a 12-inch 
screw, which carries the grain or in- 
gredient to one of the bins or tanks 
atop the mill. 

This master elevator has a capacity 
of 75 tons an hour. An electric power 
shovel is used to feed it. While it is 
not possible to feed it steadily enough 
to maintain maximum operation, cars 
and trucks are unloaded in exception- 
ally fast time. 

Feeding the grain directly into the 
screw, instead of dumping it into a pit, 
is said to have many advantages. It 
lessens labor, avoids waste, and gets 
the product where it is wanted in a 
hurry. 

As might be surmised from the 
heavy use of milo, the mill’s produc- 
tion is largely poultry feed, specifically 
for layers. Turkey feeds are also pro- 
duced in considerable volume. 


Use Roller Mill 

Almost all of the grain for Kelley's 
feeds is ground on a roller mill with a 
maximum output of 18 tons per hour. 
On a few occasions when a fine gran- 
ular grind is needed, the grinding is 
done -by a small attrition mill. 

A batch-mixing process is used, with 
3,000-pound batches in a horizontal 
mixer. One man controls the mixing 
from the central station. Some idea of 
the speed of the processing can be 
formed from the fact that the premix 
of concentrates, which runs from 


1,200 to 1,400 pounds, is conveyed 
from hopper to mixer in 45 seconds. 


The mill has 72 tons of finished feed 
storage. 

“One advantage of this is that we 
can always assure customers that their 
feed is never more than a day old 
when delivered,” Mr. Kelley said. 
“We are planning to increase these 
storage facilities to around 100 tons, 
which still will be less: than a day’s 
production.” 

The space handicap has prevented 
using overhead loading bins for bulk 
delivery trucks. Instead, the bins are 
above the mill, and the feed is fun- 
neled out to the trucks standing on a 
scale beside the mill. 

Of the six bulk trucks operated by 
the firm, four are of 15-ton capacity, 
one is 12-ton, and the other is 7!/- 
ton. All are divided into sections. 

One factor which Mr. Kelley con- 
siders of great importance in building 
of the firm’s poultry feed volume is 
the work of the field servicemen. 

“These men are chosen carefully for 
their knowledge and experience in 
both the care and management of 
poultry flocks, and for their person- 
ality,” he said. “They are old enough 
to give poultrymen confidence in their 
knowledge, and they are experts in 
passing this knowledge along. 

“They try to help the rancher help 
himself in the care and management 
of his birds. Take culling of flocks, for 
instance. Our men are experts at this. 
However, they teach the poultryman 
how to cull his own flocks, rather than 
going in and doing it for him reg- 
ularly.” 

Association-Minded 


Mr. Kelley is an active worker for 


VERTICAL expansion 
has been the rule for 
this efficient feed plant 
at Riverside, Calif., 
because of railroad 
tracks which hem it in. 
Careful planning 
makes maximum use 

of every square foot 


of floor space. 


the welfare of the feed and poultry 
industries. He has been a member of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers association for years, and he is 
currently on the board of directors of 
California Egg Promotion board, as a 
representative of the feed industry. 
This board advertises and promotes 
California eggs at the local level. 


Hal Kelley gives credit for much 
of the success of his operation to his 
loyal, hard-working staff of employes. 
He is away from the mill much of the 
time, leaving operational responsibility 
to Operations Manager Jan Estep and 
Mill Foreman Bob Allen. 


“Considering the size of our work 
force and the amount of feed we man- 
ufacture and deliver, it’s easy to see 
that we have no loafers among our 
employes,” Mr. Kelley commented. 
“Our men are proud of what we have 
done here, and they are always trying 
to figure out new ideas for saving time 
or labor, or serving our customers bet- 
ter. With this kind of teamwork, we 


expect to continue to grow, and the 
only way to do it is up!” 


Month-Old Calves Given 
All-Dry Ration in Test 


Switching to all-dry feed as early as one 
month of age can be accomplished with 
dairy calves fed a palatable, nutritious start- 
er beginning at the age of four days, accord- 
ing to Nutritionist J. W. Rust of Iowa State 
University, who said the move can save feed 
costs. 

Calves given starter free-choice from four 
days of age and weaned from milk at one 
month ate more starter per day the first two 
months, Mr. Rust said it was found in tests. 
Those calves, he added, gained almost as 
well as a group fed some liquid feed for 
seven weeks. 

The animals in the first group, Nutrition- 
ist Rust noted, ate about 2/4 pounds of 
starter per day the first week they were on 
an all-dry diet, gaining 1.1 pounds per day 
per head in the first two months. 

If liquid feed is to be removed soon, ac- 
cording to the specialist, a calf must be 
taught to eat the starter at an early age. 
Calves will eat only small amounts of starter 
in the first two or three weeks, he said, add- 
ing, after that, they will consume more if 
their milk ration is reduced. 

Used in the test diet at Iowa State were 
ground corn, crushed oats, soybean oil meal, 
blackstrap molasses, minerals, and vitamins 
A and D. Calves prefer whole, coarsely- 
ground or rolled concentrates rather than 
finely-ground ones, Mr. Rust said. 


MFA Central Cooperative, Pattonsburg, 
Mo., has purchased a new Blue Streak 
mixer. 
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NUTRITION 


Volatile Fatty Acids 
Affect Appetite 


By DOUGLAS PRINDLE 
News Editor, The Feed Bag 


Part of the question as to why dairy 
cows have varying appetites may have 
been answered in recent tests at the 


Kentucky agricultural experiment sta- 


tion, Lexington, according to Research- 
ers D. R. Jacobson and Donald Dow- 


den. 


One of the factors which makes | 


cows stop eating, the specialists be- 
lieve, concerns production of two 
short-chain volatile fatty acids by the 
animal’s rumen. The acids are propi- 
onic and acetic. 

“When certain levels are reached 
(variable in different cows) a ‘trigger’ 
may be pulled in the cow’s brain to set 


at levels equalling as close as possible 
those which the animals would have 
produced after eating a “good-sized” 
meal. 


Propionic and acetic acids, the test 


off a reaction which ‘says’ to the cow: ~~ 


‘Stop eating, you've had enough,’” 
they observed. 

The specialists said the fact that 
some cows do stop eating sooner than 
others is important because if healthy 
cows will eat more forage and pro- 
duce more milk, dairy efficiency is im- 
proved. 


Four sets of identical twin cows were § 


used in the experiment, which, the 
researchers asserted, “has interesting 
connections with human food-appe- 
tite levels.” They said it is felt that 
glucose in the blood determines when 
human beings reach the “full” feeling. 

Cows, however, apparently depend 
on the short-chain process for a simi- 
lar feeling. To determine whether that 
was true, the two researchers injected 
acetic acid intravenously into one of 
the twin cows. Its sister received a 
similar injection, but of a saline solu- 
tion. 

No difference was noted regarding 
how much the cow given the saline 
injection ate. Another animal, given a 
“shot” of glucose, also kept eating 
normally, but her blood sugar level 
went up 24 times that considered 
natural. 

The cows injected with acetic or 
propionic acids, however, soon stopped 
eating and stood contented. Injections 
of acetic and propionic acids in the 
test, Mr. Jacobson pointed out, were 
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ing feed and 


« Smooth rollerless de- 

ee sign, for economically convey 

or at an incline. . . 

3,750 cubic feet per hour in any exact 

length to 160 feet... 


indicated, according to the university 
workers, are related to a chemo-recep- 
tor mechanism in the body that actu- 
ates a function of the brain, making 


(Concluded on page 58) 


THEN YOU NEED 


You can match your op- 
erating requirements 
with a complete range 
of bucket elevators, in 
capacities from 50 to. 
3,750 cubic feet per hour 
to any exact height. Uni- 
versal Bucket Elevators 
reduce expenses by in- 
creasing efficiency. Uni- 
versal has the experience 
to help you solve special 
installation problems. 
Whether you have a big 
operation like the Bahler 
Grain Company of Gal- 
veston, Indiana, or a 
smaller operation, Uni- 
versal has the best an- 
swer for you. 


Capacities to 


. 4 standard non- 


and 


HOIST CoO. 


ible models. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE LITERATURE TODAY! 


BOX 103, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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J UNIVERSAL “TROF-BELT’ CONVEYOR 


FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D, 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 
plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 
prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk .. . 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps . . . Banarat with 
Warfarin. 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Happy Birthday 


52. 


Competent both on the speaking 
platform and in managing his own 
business is this month’s Happy Birth- 
day headliner. He is Eldon Roddis, 
owner of Roddis Feed Co. at Roches- 
ter, Minn. Mr. Roddis will celebrate 
his birthday April 4. 

Extremely active in industry asso- 
ciation work, Mr. Roddis is intensely 
aware of the importance of feeder edu- 
cation. Currently, he is doing an ex- 
cellent job in proving to farmers the 
advantages of manufactured feeds over 


farm-prepared rations. This picture of © 


Mr. Roddis shows him addressing a 
section of the Feed Production School 
at Kansas City. 

Roddis Feed Co., established in 
1938, is noted for the excellence of its 
employe relations program, unusual 
for a firm of its size. 

Here is the complete April birthday 
lineup: 


APRIL 1—Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., 
Treichlers, Pa. 

APRIL 2—Russell B. Maas, Screw Convey- 
or Corp., Hammond, Ind.; W. C. Moll, 
Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; W. I. Sar- 
gent, VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des 
Moines. 

APRIL 3—Clyde Harrod, Pacific Diamond 
Bag Co., San Francisco. 

APRIL 4—H. G. Bos, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa; A. C. Og- 
den, Chase Bag Co., Dallas; Eldon Rod- 
dis, Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, Minn.: 
C. W. Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 

APRIL 5—Dr. M. B. Gillis, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Il. 

APRIL 6—Herbert K. Clofine, Clofine Milk 
Products, Inc., Philadelphia; Otto O. 
Sarvella, Duluth, Minn.; Carroll F. Swan- 
son, Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des 
Moines. 

APRIL 7 — Dr. Paul Harwood, Hess & 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio; Gerald L. Stutz, 
National Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

APRIL 8—Donald A. Coon, Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo; John H. Wil- 
son, Clinton Corn Processing Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

APRIL 9—Hal A. Gillott, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Chicago; J. A. Krimm, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa. 

APRIL 10—W. N. Brock, Chase Bag Co., 
New York City; Robert E. Peterson, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons. Inc., Buffalo. 

APRIL 13—E. M. Bond, Chase Bag Co., 
Dallas. 

APRIL 14 — Mae C. Haupt, Brady Co., 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; Carl Marks, Milwau- 
kee; Searle Mowat, Mowat, Wilson & 
Co., Detroit. 

APRIL 15—Harvey Woodstra, Kent Feeds, 
Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. 


ELDON RODDIS 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


APRIL 16—Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. L. Stanch- 
field, A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Minneapolis; 
W. E. Wilde, McCarty Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

APRIL 17—N. A. Davidson Sr., Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; J. E. 
Nelson, Packing House By-Products Co., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 18—R. H. Eshelman, Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio; William P. Gz-uendle-, 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis; Chester N. Hultberg, California 
Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Maurice T. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 19—Ray H. Kaercher, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis.; Frank A. 
Lowe, Blatchford Feeds, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada; George Maas, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis. 

APRIL 20—Kenneth E. Eldred, Charles H. 
Eldred & Co., Inc., Bainbridge, N. Y.; 
Dr. E. W. Newhaven, Western Yeast Co., 
Chillicothe, 

APRIL 21—Orris E. Case, Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Association, Hutch- 
inson, Kan.; Charles B. Dreyer, Topeka 
Terminal Elevators, Inc., Kansas City; 
R. Q. Hammer, Carey Salt Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

APRIL 22—S. D. Hollett, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Arthur F. Hopkins, Reading, Mass.: 
Clarence H. Merkel, Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Quincy, Ill.; Lloyd S. Riford, Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y. 

APRIL 23—W. N. Knauf, Knauf & Tesch 
Co., Chilton, Wis. 

APRIL 24—Walter Uebele Jr., Burlington 
Feed Co., Burlington, Wis. 

APRIL 25—Lloyd A. Winslow, Carey Salt 
Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 

APRIL 26—N. Orrin Baker, Baker's, Inc., 
Leland, Ill.; Robert V. Newsome, New- 
some Commission Co., Minneapolis. 

APRIL 27—George E. Fuhr, Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc., Des Moines; Donald 
McGuiness, Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & 
Hodgson, Chicago; D. R. Munro, Chase 
Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

APRIL 28—E. S. Elgin, Chase Bag Co., 
"New York City; Ira Kyhl, Sea Board 
Sales Co., Sabula, Iowa; Charlie McCart- 
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ney, Mill Equipment Sales, Kansas City; 
A. J. Reid, Boyd Mills, Boyd, Wis.; John 
N. Woodson, Farmers Friend Mineral 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

APRIL 29—Howard C. Jacobson, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Minneapolis. 

APRIL 30—Lloyd G. Burmeister, L. Bur- 
meister Co., Milwaukee; W. J. Pritchett, 
Chase Bag Co., Houston. 


McCaslin to Sell Urea 


For Grace in Midwest 

Max M. McCaslin has been appointed by 
che nitrogen production division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Memphis, Tenn., to the new- 
'y-created post of special sales representa- 
tive to give its midwestern territory more 
intensive coverage, according to the firm. 

Mr. McCaslin in the preceding six years 
was ammonia supervisor for the midwestern 


MAX MC CASLIN 


district of Olin Mathieson Co.'s plant food 
division. A former broker of farm commodi- 
ties and a farmer, he was an anhydrous am- 
monia sales representative for Edward J. 
Funk & Sons before joining Mathieson. 

A veteran of World War II, he served in 
the air force from 1942 to 1945. His new 
division is-one of the nation’s largest pro- 
ducers of anhydrous ammonia, feed urea, 
and other nitrogen products. 


improved Bloat Control 
yeen Within Few Years 


Highly-improved bloat control measures 
ire virtually assured within the next few 
years, according to Dr. Norman L. Jacob- 
‘on, dairy specialist at Iowa State Univer- 
‘ity. He reported that research is aimed at 
cause, prevention, and treatment. 

In noting that oils are effective under 
‘ome conditions, Dr. Jacobson said that 
studies in New Zealand have shown that 
‘praying a vegetable oi] on pastureland at 
1. rate of three ounces a day per animal re- 
duced or eliminted bloat. 

He pointed out, however, that a plot so 
treated usually must be sprayed as well as 
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grazed each day and back-grazing is not rec- 
ommended unless the regrowth also has 
been sprayed. Bloat caused by alfalfa soil- 
age can be prevented with crude soybean 
oil, the specialist said. 

Dr. Jacobson continued that the oil is to 
be sprinkled over the green legumes in the 
feed bunk at a rate of one-quarter pound on 
the daily forage ration for a 1,000-pound 
animal. Oil additives, he cautioned, do not 
reduce feedlot bloat. 

Penicillin has been found, the dairy ex- 
pert said, to reduce bloat for a short period 
when added to the feed. Its effect, however, 
is diminished greatly after about 10 days. 
But antibiotics fed in rotation or in combi- 
nations are effective for longer periods, it 
was reported. 

“When proper combinations or sequences 
are developed,” Dr. Jacobson said, “con- 
tinuous control is possible. Further research 
is necessary before it will be known if and 
when such methods can be recommended.” 


Burdensome Surplus Seen 


By Soybean Association 


Creation of burdensome surpluses of soy- 
beans and soybean products through trans- 
fer of acreage from other crops at a rate 
too fast for new market development is 
probable, according to the American Soy- 
bean association. 

The prediction was made in reference to 
the feed grain program proposed by the 
Kennedy administration, which reportedly 
would raise soybean supports from the pres- 


ent $1.85 national average to $2.30 per 
bushel to the farmer for 1961-crop beans. 

Association President Charles V. Simpson 
reported that it is his group's policy to seek 
price supports at levels which would provide 
producers protection through the loan and 
purchase agreement, encouraging producers 
to market the commodity without creating 
cumbersome accumulations in government 
storage. 

The proposed support levels may make it 
impossible to continue building markets at 
home and abroad, Mr. Simpson said. He 
added that they also could turn the U. S. 
crop into “just another surplus commodity.” 


Murphy Concentrates to 


Be Exported World-Wide 


Appointment of Dumman World Trade 
Co., Milwaukee, as its international division 
has been announced by Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis. The move was part 
of the feed manufacturer's plans for export- 
ing its line of livestock and poultry con- 
centrates. 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, Murphy's presi- 
dent and general manager, reported that 
arrangements are being made for world-wide 
distribution of the products and that fran- 
chises still are available in several areas. 

Dr. Spitzer said that the concentrate con- 
cept is relatively new in Europe “and a ‘na- 
tural’ for export purposes.” He added that 
his firm’s concentrate line is well suited to 
deriving the maximum feeding value from a 
limited supply of grain. 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 


BLOCKS 


Net Weight 33% Lbs. 


For CATTLE and SHEEP 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


DP-OK-CC-V 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. |. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


ILLINOIS 
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tritionists recognize corn gluten ee 
Superior milk producer. Buffalo 
Brand has been a standard in the feed 
for more than 60 years. To get 
‘top milk production, make 
your dairy rations include | 


Buffalo Brand 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


Coming Events 


Purdue University Egg Day, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, April 5 
Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Sheraton Towers Hotel, Chicago April 10-12 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Jack Tar Hotel, Sam Pramcisco ....ccccccccccecetnenee April 20-22 


Grain Elevator & Processing Superintendents, 

Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kan. .....-:cccccoceo April 23-28 
Animal Health Institute, 

Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. ............ April 24-26 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita April 27-29 


-American Feed Manufacturers Association, 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 7-10 
National Feed Show, 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 7-10 
Missouri Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Coronado, St. Louis May 14-15 
Central Retail Feed Association, 

Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee June 5-6 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French Lick .......... June 5-6 


Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que. 21.......:c000 June 8-11 


American Dairy Science Association, 


University of! Wisconsin, Madison June 11-14 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

Concord Hotel, Lake Kiamesha, N. Y. ............... June 12-13 
American Association of Feed Microscopists, 


Continental Denver Motor Lodge, Denver .....June 19-21 


Georgia Feed Association, 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama Island ...July 14-18 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis ...................... July 18-20 


Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed Men, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison ccc Aug. 8-9 
Feed Production School, 

Continental Hotel, Kansas City Sept. 11-13 
Pet Food Institute, 


Sept. 19-20 


Drake Hotel, Chicago 
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¢ SELLING e 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic. 


The importance of cultivating cus- 
tomers and prospects who have the 
capacity and capital to grow is the 
theme of this month’s discussion. Col- 
umnist Everett reasons that the feed 
company which concentrates on the 
top 25 per cent of its potential custom- 
ers will gain the greatest volume and 
profit. 

On a jet flight to Dallas the other 
evening, I met a salesman from that 
city who had just spent a month in 
New York City showing and. selling 
his new spring line: When:I asked:him 
about the: success. -of.-his‘trip told 
methat> almost to everysbuyer 
was. purchasing 35. per cent. Leng ‘than 
last. spring. 

Then’ he ‘said to me: “You-know, 
that’s exactly what they will sell — 
35 per cent less than they sold last 
year. It’s all in their heads. If they 
would: order the same amount of mer- 
handise they bought last spring, they 
vould find a way to move the goods.” 

He went on to tell me that a few 
ouyers were ordering about five per 
cent more than they bought a year 
2arlier and that he’d bet his last dollar 
that those stores will be the money- 
makers this year. 

This man was an old-timer in selling. 
Actually he is the president of a suc- 
cessful dress manufacturing business 
in Dallas. He has spent 40 years in 
the clothing business and he has seen 
it come and go. He is no youngster 
with some Cloud Nine economic the- 
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Concentrate Your 
Talents on Those 


Who Will Progress 


ories. He has seen it happen time and 
time again. Those stores which set a 
high goal for themselves actually do 
sell the goods, come what may. Cer- 
tainly, they may have to do some 
fancy promotion and maneuvering but 
they get the job done while others are 
licking their wounds... 


Almost everybiddy’ séems to be talk- 
ing recession; even our President, and 
it looks as thouzh-we'll be talking our- 
selves-into -a-deeper. trough if. we con- 
tinue; always. have maintained that 
the productive wheels of this country 
run on optimism or pessimism. Let the 
American people run.a little scared 
and ‘they: start to put a lock on the 
zippexs of their purse-strings. 

Traditionally, farming is the last 
to feel the pangs of a recession and 
likewise the last to recover, The hand- 
writing is on the wall for the feed in- 
dustry even though business is brisk 
and will remain good during the next 
few months. 


But USDA forecasts a larger spring 
pig crop, hog slaughter will be much 
higher in the middle of the year, high 
egg prices are encouraging large set- 
tings of eggs, broiler placements are 
running higher, and the turkey out- 
look will top the record 1960 crop of 
82 million birds. 

Come Next Fall... 
What will happen next fall when 


the increased crops of meat and eggs 
come on the market? I’m no market 


expert, but we have all seen it happen 
before. It makes one feel like saying: 
“Here we go again, another merry-go- 


round.” I suspect the next low level 
of farm prices for meat and eggs will 
skim another layer of marginal pro- 
ducers off the bottom of the pile, leav- 
ing us with fewer and stronger pro- 
ducers. 

What should we as feed salesmen 
do about it? I have said before and 
Ill repeat again and again that we 
must devote our <attertition ‘to the ca- 
reer farmer. 


It has been .proyed. time and time 
again that a person. can’t make money 
farming by. getting “in”. at the wrong 
time and getting “out”, at the wrong 
time. Progressive farmers who have 
made money over the years do not 
change their production plans with 
every little puff of ill wind which 
blows their way. They have a long- 
term plan of steady expansion to com- 
pensate for inflationary factors as well 
as the inevitable lower profit per unit 
of farm products marketed. They 
know the cycle will swing back to a 
favorable price level and if they have 
the products to market they will be 
able to reap the harvest when the tide 
turns again. 


Study Your Prospects 

If I were on a feed territory right 
now I'd be planning a program of 
“growthmanship.” I'd be evaluating 
my present customers as to their abili- 
ty to grow. I'd be expecting that the 
next low level of prices would force 
out a certain number of the marginal 
producers and I'd be doing something 
about it right now — not in. 1962, 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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PRODUCTION 


New Custom Mill Boosts 
Tonnage 400 Per Cent 


A modern custom-scale feed mill has 
made a big difference to feeder cus- 
tomers in the trading area around Ha- 
zelhurst, Ill., a tiny community 15 
miles north of Sterling. To the feed 
firm, it has meant a 400 per cent in- 
crease in tonnage and an 80 per cent 


boost in dollar income. 


Hazelhurst Lumber & Grain Co., 
which receives its mail through the 
post office at Polo, Ill, was estab- 
lished in 1954 by six stockholders. By 
January of 1959, the firm had grown 
to a point where it bought out the only 
other local feed firm, one whose 
equipment was largely obsolete. 

Manager Kenneth Moore, rated 
highly by his stockholders, explained 
that his firm then junked the old 
equipment acquired in the purchase 
and planned a mill in tune with the 
times. Prater Pulverizer Co.'s Roland 
G. Nelson designed the new layout. 


LARGEST buildings in tiny 
Hazelhurst, Ill., are these 

two units of Hazelhurst Lumber 
& Grain Co. The elevator and 
building supply departments 
plus the firm's office are 
shown at left. At right is 

the compact new custom feed 
mill, which is paying dividends 
in a big way to the firm. 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Polo, 


“We spent about $10,000 to obtain 
this group of buildings and land,” Mr. 
Moore stated. “Then we invested 
about $25,000 in our modern milling 
machinery, The return has been most 
satisfactory.” 

(Actually, earnings of Hazelhurst 
Lumber & Grain in 1960 represented 
a return on stockholders’ investments 
of better than 22 per cent.) 


New Machinery 

Here is the equipment lineup at this 
northern Illinois custom feed manu- 
facturing operation: 

100-horsepower Blue Streak 

hammer mill 

Four-ton Blue Streak mixer 

Roskamp oat huller 

Roskamp rolling mill 

20-foot vertical screw conveyor 

25-foot dual-degree drag feeder 

38-foot Prater elevator leg 

Burrows Weigh-Burro 

The firm has a 10-ton platform scale 
and six bulk concentrate bins, each of 
five-ton capacity. Hazelhurst holds a 
Master Mix franchise. A variety of 
sidelines displayed in the salesroom 
add to corporate profits. They include 
Terramycin A/D crumbles, Pilot oys- 


ter shell, Stonemo grit, paint, medicin- 
als, nails and screws, and metal hard- 
ware items. 


Mill Office 
In addition to the company office, 
situated at the lumber department half 
a block from the mill, the firm has a 
small office in the mill itself. All elec- 
trical controls for machinery are cen- 
tralized in a small closed room. 


Hazelhurst Lumber & Grain serves 
a highly-concentrated trading area 
with a radius of eight miles. Its diver- 
sified operation includes feed, lumber, 
grain, seed, fertilizer, and some build- 
ing materials other than lumber. The 
firm operates three trucks — a pickup, 
stake, and a bulk unit. 

“We do not mix liquid molasses,” 
Mr. Moore explained, “but use VyLac- 
tos dry molasses products in our cux 
tom operation.” 


Business Volume 

In 1958, prior to the new mill's com- 
pletion, Hazelhurst Lumber was gross- 
ing $255,000. A year later, with the 
feed business greatly accelerated, the 
volume was $426,000. Last year, Man- 
ager Moore chalked up sales of just 
under half a million dollars. 

The mill which the firm took over 
prior to its modernization was taking 
in only about $100 a month for grind- 
ing. In 1960, the grinding and mixing 
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service charges alone brought in $11,- 
000, for which power costs were some 
$3,000. 

Here are the mill service charges, as 
listed by Manager Ken Moore: 

15 cents per hundred for grinding 
and mixing 

25 cents per hundred for hulling 
and rolling 

“We are doing well with the grain 
bank idea,” Mr. Moore observed. “It 
certainly is a business stimulant for 
us and is of definite value to our feed- 
er customers. Before long, we plan to 
install a seed-cleaning unit to further 
our complete farm service.” 

Hazelhurst Lumber & Grain has 
storage for 20,000 bushels of grain, 
which is tested with a Steinlite mois- 
ture tester. 

Growth has been steady and sub- 
stantial ever since the northern Illinois 
firm first began operating its new cus- 
tom plant. Aggressive, responsible 


management backed by interested 
stockholders has enabled the company 
to make rapid strides in developing 
what definitely is a “live” feed market. 

Since the new plant processed its 
first ton of feed, volume has increased 
400 per cent, About one-third of the 


GRAIN 
AGE 


A brand-new and differ- 
ent service magazine for 
a great industry is now 


MANAGER KEN MOORE 


output passes through the four-ton 
mixer. 

As has been demonstrated in doz- 
ens of other feed mills The Feed Bag 
has visited, modern equipment is a vi- 
tal necessity to continuing growth in 
the industry. At tiny Hazelhurst, IIl., 
which depends on nearby Polo for 
post office service, Manager Ken 
Moore is adding further testimony to 


the importarice of efficient feed-proc- 
essing machinery. 


Archer Reports Healthy 


Earnings Increase in ’60 


A healthy increase in net earnings for 
the six months ended last Dec. 31 has been 
reported by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. Latest earnings were 2.34 mil- 
lion dollars compared to 1.97 million for a 
similar period in 1959. 

The 1960-period earnings equalled $1.47 
a common share against $1.23 for July 
through December a year earlier. Archer 
earned 1.21 million dollars, or 75 cents a 
share, in the latest second-quarter compared 
to 1.11 million and 70 cents the year before. 

A dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
March 1 to shareholders of record Feb. 17, 
was declared by the board. President John 
H. Daniels said his firm has paid cash div- 
idends every year since 1927 and consecu- 
tive quarterly dividends for 29 years. 

Mr. Daniels reported that non-recurring 
capital gains resulting from the sale of some 
of the firm’s properties in the latest six- 
month period are included in the total 
profits. 


CENTRAL DIVIDEND 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is paying a 27!4-cent quarterly dividend this 
month to stockholders of record on Jan. 27. 
The firm reports it has paid cash dividends 
continuously since 1942. 


being published by Editorial Service Co., publisher 
of THE FEED BAG. Devoted exclusively to grain 
and the problems of the grain industry, GRAIN 
AGE offers a well-balanced editorial content avail- 


able nowhere else. 


All major grain storers and 
merchandisers receive GRAIN 
AGE every month. Many feed 
manufacturers will find ma- § 
terial of value to them in 
GRAIN AGE. Ask us how you 


can qualify to receive it. 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


Market Place of the — 


Stage & Mecandsng 
INDUSTRY. 


GRAIN AGE 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAG- 
NUM PEAT from the famous De- 
torf bogs is the world’s standard of 
quality. It is sun cured, uniformly 
absorbent, springy texture, coarsely 
shredded for poultry use. Detorf lit- 
ter resists packing and crumbling. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES 
with DETORF. Each bale of Detorf 
is securely packed in high compres- 
sion bales, quality controlled, marked 
for size and securely bound. Tre- 
mendous production lus 
prompt order handling and fast ship- 
ment Ramer delivery to meet your 
sales demand. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 
4515 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, IIl. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 
are assured by production economies 
passed on to you in fair pricing. 
High fertilizer value and soil con- 
ditioning effect when removed gives 
Detorf re-sale value and creates re- 
placement demand. Turnover is rap- 
id because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter — not just the built-up 
layer. 
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—Ralph Everett 


(Continued trom page 55) 


when it may be too late. 

I challenge the readers of this col- 
umn to develop a program of “growth- 
manship.” 

I challenge you to list every one of 
your customers and evaluate every one 
of them as to their ability to grow, 
based on 1) Capital, 2) Character, and 
3) Capacity to grow. 

I challenge you to approach that 
top 25 per cent of your customers 
who you will find have the 3-C’s and 
seriously discuss with them the nec- 
essity for enlarging their feeding op- 
erations to meet competitive condi- 
tions in the future. 


You'll be glad you did, because you 
will find one of the best opportunities 
for tonnage growth right within your 
own customer clientele. 


—Cow’s Appetite 
(Continued from page 51) 


the animal stop eating. 

They added that the cows receiving 
the two acids ate only one-tenth as 
much forage as those not so treated. 
Their findings, Specialists Jacobson 
and Dowden noted, may answer some 
questions about the physiological 
makeup of cows which previously 
were matters for conjecture. 


“This finding,” they declared, 
“opens up a whole array of possibili- 
ties for getting cows to eat more feed,” 
thus aiding in the production of more 
milk per cow. To accomplish this, 
they added, bacteria in the rumen 
would have to be “coaxed” to produce 
less propionic and acetic acids and 
more lactic acid. 

The scientists believe their findings 
also could have some bearing on cows 
refusing to eat low-quality silage. Pre- 
viously, it was found that such silage 
is high in content of the two acids, 
Messrs, Jacobson and Dowden con- 
cluded. 


Ray Kemna, St. Elizabeth, Mo., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak hammer mill 
and mixer. 


MARTIN JOINS NBC 
The National Broiler council has named 
D. W. (Dave) Martin as assistant to G. Rob- 
ert Peterson, its director of industry rela: 
tions. A former Pillsbury Co. sales staff 
member, he will headquarter at Richmond, 
Va. 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Systems of Swine Production Adapt- 
able to Oklahoma, by W. F. Taggart, 
J. C. Hiller, and J. A. Whatley, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, free. 

Always a “pork-deficient” state, 
Oklahoma is becoming more so, ac- 
cording to the authors of this 20-page 
publication. But they are confident 
concerning the great possibilities of 
converting their state’s feed grains into 
pork for processing and consumption 
in Oklahoma or nearby areas. 

Farmers situated on relatively-rough 
or sandy land with an abundance of 
shade and water plus possibilities for 
temporary pastures, the report notes, 
are in a good position to produce feed- 
er pigs. The authors, however, point 
out that the wide variety of agricul- 
tural conditions in Oklahoma provides 
several systems of swine production. 


Year-Around Stored Feeding for Dairy 
Cattle, by L. R. Fryman, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, free, 

It is asserted in this booklet that the 
days are gone when a dairyman can 
afford to use three or more acres of 
land to produce forage for one cow. 
Since dairy farmers must get higher 
yields of forage if they plan to stay in 
business, author Fryman says, a num- 


ber of them are considering stored 


feeding to obtain that end. 

University of Illinois scientists have 
shown that dairy cows fed green 
chopped forage or silage in drylot pro- 
duce as much milk as those on excel- 
lent pasture, according to the booklet. 
It notes, too, that of 24 dairymen who 
practiced stored feeding programs, all 
agreed that good milk production can 
be maintained in a herd without the 
use of summer pasture. 


Voice the Industry 


LETTERS FROM OUR 


Thank you for all the fine publicity 
you have given us in The Feed Bag. 
The membership of our club appre- 
ciates this favor. 


C. C. Welch, Secretary 
Columbus Feed Club 
Columbus, Ohio 


You were most thoughtful to wish me 
a happy birthday by publishing my 
picture and a brief article, which I 
appreciate very much. It always makes 
one feel good to have someone say 
something nice about them or do 
something nice for them. Thanks a 
million. 

Madison Clement, President 

Clement Grain Co. 

Waco, Tex. 


SAMUEL GALE DIES 
Samuel C. Gale, former vice president 
and director of advertising for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, died recently at his home 
there. Mr. Gale, 65, retired from the firm 
in 1955, although continuing to serve as a 
consultant until 1960. 


We think you did an excellent job on 
the article about our mills. I am sure 
we will have a lot of comment from 
various people. We would like to ob- 
tain 50 copies of this article. 
Henry W. Oberle, 
Vice President 
Rock River Lumber & 
Grain Co. 
Prophetstown, IIl. 


NEW LARRO MILL 
Plans for a new feed mill at Monroe, 
N. C., have been disclosed by General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. The largely-automated 
plant will be located 25 miles southeast of 
Charlotte. 


Home Feed Co., Morrisonville, Wis., re- 
cently lost 20,000 bushels of grain when 
tire swept through its storage facilities. 


PAMCO NAMES KLEINKE 
Ron Kleinke of New Concord, Ohio, has 
been named sales representative for the 
Ohio and southeastern Michigan area of 
Pamco, Inc., Oskaloosa, Iowa. The firm 
manufactures a complete line of bulk de- 
livery trucks and equipment. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Gerald Burke on Business 


The “wisdom” about what you don’t 
know won’t hurt you is disproved 
every day of the year by the watch- 
dogs (and, some say, bird-dogs) of 
the Internal Revenue service. With 
the April 15 deadline for personal re- 
turn filing nearing, the columnist tack- 
les the subject of what the taxpayer 
can and can’t do or claim in filing his 
return. 


What you don’t know can't hurt 
you! 

This .may be true about many 
things, but it certainly isn’t true about 
your federal income taxes. 

Each year, thousands of taxpayers 
all over the United States suffer loss- 
es of a personal nature and they do 
not know that their losses are tax- 
deductible. 

For this reason, one of the standard 
questions we ask in our office of peo- 
ple who come to us for tax assistance 
is: Did you have any abnormal expen- 
ditures or losses during the year? 

Most people know you cannot de- 
duct a loss in the sale of a personal 
residence; you cannot deduct living 
expenses; and, as a general rule, most 
expenditures for your personal com- 
fert are not tax-deductible. 


Our tax laws try to ease the burden 
of the taxpayer who by an act of na- 


ture or by a sudden unexpected event . 


suffer a personal financial loss. Per- 
haps many taxpayers are not as fa- 
miliar with casualty losses as they 
should be, because nowhere on your 
1960 federal tax return Form 1040 will 
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What Is Deductible, 
What Not Filing 


Federal Returns 


you see this category. If you examine 
page two, Form 1040 under itemized 
deductions, you will see a heading 
“Other Deductions.” In parentheses, 
the taxpayer is advised “See page 10 
of instructions and attach information 
required.” On page 10 you will find a 


brief explanation of this category be- 
cause in all there are 16 pages of in- 
structions and this limited space allows 
only the briefest of explanations. 

Code Section 165-A spells out the 
law. 


With some exceptions this is the 
allowance provided by law under this 
section: 


Any loss arising from fire, storm, 
shipwreck, or other casualty is allowed 
as a deduction for the taxable year in 
which the loss is sustained. 


Other Types 
What is meant by other casualty? 
Here are some of the things the 
courts have held that fit into this cate- 
gory — 
Auto damage due to icy condition of road 
or freezing of motor 
Earthquake, sudden sinking of land & 
mine caves 
Subsoil shrinkage of residential property 
due to drought 
Unexpected & unusual drought causing 
loss to residential property 
Flood & hurricanes 
Freezing & bursting of water pipes 
Bursting boiler 
Bombardment 
Quarry blast 


(Concluded on page 63) 


The Time 
of Your Life 


. is a comprehensive six-hour train- 
ing program designed to help your 
salesman produce more for you and for 
themselves. You can conduct the pro- 
gram with materials | supply — or I'll 
eonduct it for you. 

This is practical, useful material. Among 
other points, it stresses what the sales- 
man receives in support and backing 
from his employer, what the salesman 
owes his employer in return, why the 
modern salesman must be a modern 
businessman. 

Included are these extremely useful 
facts: CTC (cost of selling measured 
against results); qualifying prospects 
as to capital, character, and capacity; 
how to lay out a territory most effi- 
ciently; how to route yourself for maxi- 
mum results. 

All this — and much, much more — to 
benefit your entire sales force is sup- 
plied in kit form: films, sound, scripts, 
work sheets, case studies. Truly a re- 
markable package of sales force im- 
provement. The package (excluding 


443 N.E. 103rd Street 


DON'T PUT IT OFF — TELEPHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE ME TODAY — 


Ralph Everett | 


Plaza 1-3741 


me) complete is priced at a modest 
$195. You can order direct from this ad. 
This presentation is blunt, direct, prac- 
tical. It minces no words. It can repay 
you a hundred times its small cost. 

| CONTINUE TO OFFER IN-PERSON 
DIRECTION OF SALES WORKSHOPS 
& MANY OTHER SERVICES. 


Miami 38, Florida 
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“Business First” will be the theme 
of the forthcoming annual convention 
of the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers association at San Francisco’s 
Jack Tar hotel. April 20-22 are the 
dates, and the theme is aimed directly 
at the needs of feed industry exec- 


utives and top management. 


Winslow W. Hall, head of the as- 
sociation’s 12-man convention commit- 
tee, reported that a management con- 
ference for executives at all levels 
scheduled the first day will be the 
highlight of the event. Mr. Hall is 
associated with Pacific Molasses Co. 

He announced that his committee 
has secured five nationally-known au- 
thorities to speak at management ses- 
sions April 20. Among them are 
Wayne Nusbaum, treasurer of Ralston 
Purina Co., and John H. Hoefer, pres- 
ident of Hoefer, Dietrich & Brown, 
San Francisco advertising firm. 

Mr. Nusbaum will discuss feed in- 
dustry finance and integrated live- 
stock production. Mr. Hoefer’s re- 
marks will concern advertising as a 
business tool for the average feed 
manufacturer. 

The Purina treasurer entered the 
feed business with the old Taylor Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles, in 1941. Man- 
ager of Purina’s Stockton plant from 
1946 to 1955 and its Fort Worth plant 
from 1955 to 1960, Mr. Nusbaum was 
elected treasurer last year. He is a 
past president of the Texas Feed & 
Grain association. 

Mr. Hoefer has been president of 
the Advertising Association of the 
West and of the San Francisco Adver- 
tising club. He also has served as 
chairman of the Pacific coast division 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. The speaker grad- 
uated from the University of Califor- 
nia and Stanford University. 

A captain in the naval reserve, Mr. 
Hoefer is credited with responsibility 
for a number of outstanding market- 


ASSOCIATIONS 


California Meet 


Will Stress Needs 
Top Management 


WAYNE NUSBAUM 


ing achievements, including the devel- 
opment on an ‘idea to base dietary pro- 
grams on milk. 

Other convention talks will deal 
with the trend towards increased on- 
the-farm feed manufacturing, a new 
high-energy ration program for dairy 
animals, and. the effect of California's 
new state water program on agricul- 
ture, 

Convention Chairman Hall reported 
that the day-long management sessions 
“will be kept on a strictly practical 
ievel.” He advised persons planning 
to. attend to arrive in San Francisco 
the evening before the event opens so 
that the early program can get under- 
way. 

Even though the subject of business 
will dominate the convention’s new 
format, Mr. Hall noted, expanded rec- 
reational activities also are being 
planned. “However, these events are 
separated so that, if necessary, a busy 
executive can return to his desk with- 
out waiting through golf, bowling, and 
other activities,” he assured. 


Harry Wagner of Wilbur-Ellis Co., 


housing plans chairman, reported that 
arrangements have been made to ac- 
commodate the expected greatly-in- 
creased attendance this year. He prom- 
ised “streamlined service to all dele- 
gates.” 

Mr. Hall credited industry-wide co- 
operation for developing the conven- 
tion’s “new look.” He advised that all 
members of the association would re- 
ceive detailed information on the con- 


vention plus reservation forms by 
mail. 

He requested that out-of-state com- 
panies and non-members interested in 
the event write California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers association, 1400 - 10th 
st., Sacramento 14. 


Businessman Group Asks 
Tax Structure Reforms 


Some of the most influential businessmen 
of the country, making up the research © 
policy committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, New York City, 
have requested reform of the federal tax 
s:ructure ultimately to increase the nation’s 
rate of growth. 

Their proposed eight-point program for 
“specific and immediate” changes reported- 
ly would assist in reducing current deterrents 
to productive activity and .would improve 
significantly the federal tax system “con- 
sistent with whatever changes may be made 
at a later date.” 

T. V. Houser, director of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., research and policy committee chair- 
man, said the reform proposal does not con- 
cern itself with the present recession. His 
committee urged immediate adoption of the 
following eight changes: 

1) Substantial reduction of upper-bracket 
individual income tax rates. 

2) Substitution of a tax credit for exemp- 
tion of interest on state and local govern- 
ment securities. 

3) Greater flexibility for business in de- 
termining depreciation allowances for tax 
purposes. 

4) Taxing of profits on the sale of de- 
preciated assets as ordinary income. 

5) Steps to reduce the “double taxation” 
of dividends. 

6) Tightening of tax compliance by re- 
cipients of interest and dividends, if neces- 
sary through a withholding tax. 

7) Better measures to prevent taxpayers 
from disguising their personal expenditures 
as business expenses. 

8) Greater appropriation of funds for tax 
enforcement and administration. 

“The basic remedy for the present ad- 
ministrative deficiencies is to provide more 
resources for processing and auditing re- 
turns and for improving the management of 
the Internal Revenue service. It is false 
economy to skimp on tax enforcement,” the 
group declared. 


Colorado Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, 
plans to build a $350,000 push-button feed 
mill at Ontario, Ore. 
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Don’t blindfold him! 


TS MAN in this picture is a cancer research scien- 
tist. The device he is using looks like something 
out of science fiction—but actually, it’s an electron 
microscope. It shows the sub-microscopic detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. The cost of one 
electron microscope is $35,000. 

Some of the equipment needed for cancer research 
is even more expensive. 

Today, in research centers throughout the country, 
1300 scientists, supported by American Cancer 
Society funds, are at work searching for the cause of 
cancer —and, ultimately, ways to prevent it. 
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The American Cancer Society grants millions of 
dollars for research on such projects as the study of 
viruses as a possible cause of cancer—the develop- 
ment of hormone treatments for cancer—the control 
of cancer by drugs. Life-and-death projects. 

Your help is needed to enable the American Cancer 
Society to continue this support. 

Don’t blindfold cancer research. Give to it. Send 


your contribution now, to CANCER, c/o your local * 


post office. All gifts are tax-deductible. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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wait 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
Woman: “I want to buy some cigars for 
my husband.” 
Clerk: “Do you want them fairly strong?” 
Woman: “Yes, please. The ashes kept 
breaking off the last ones he had.” 
Hawkeye Philosopher: He who gets too 
big for his britches will be exposed in the 
end. 
Every year it takes us longer to drive to 
work, but less time to fly to Europe. 


* * * 


First Pharmacist: “We'll miss Jones. He 
was a great druggist.” 

Second Pharmacist: “Yes, but don’t you 
think he made his chicken salad a little 
salty?” 

There was a time when a fool and his 
money were soon parted. Now it happens 
to everybody. 


Kracked 
Korn 


—-QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


A fallen woman is a mother who ne- 
glected to pick up some toys. 
= * 


THOROUGH 
He: “I’m keeping a record of all the 
good times we've had together.” 
She: “Oh, a diary?” 
He: “No, stubs in a checkbook!” 
Se : 
One of the great labor-saving inventions 
of today is tomorrow. 
G 
Suzie: “Do you think Roxie still mourns 
the death of her fifth husband?” 
Floozy: “All I know is that she insists on 
black olives in her martinis.” 
* 


ONE AT A TIME 
“Sir, I want to marry your daughter. May 
I have your consent?” 
“Do you drink, young man?” 
“Thanks, Pop, but let's settle this other 
thing first.” 


ror a CONTINUOUS FLOW 
or WORLD'S BEST 


FEEDING 


MOLASSES 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


himself. 


Mistletoe helps the fellow who helps 


A budget is a plan that enables you to 
Pay as you go — if you don’t go anywhere. 
VIEWPOINT 

Teacher: “Define ‘spine’.” 

Youngster: “The spine is a long, limber 
bone. Your head sits on one end and you 
sit on the other.” 


“We left our son alone tonight. He’s at 
the age now where we don’t trust him with 
a baby-sitter.” 

OOPS! 

He: “What ever happened to the silly 
blonde your husband ran around with be- 
fore you two got married?” 

She: “I dyed my hair.” 

The optimist of today is the fellow who 
still worries about the future. 

SQUOOSH 

A rural visitor to New York strolled into 
a super deluxe food shop that specialized 
in out-of-season fruits. Staggered to learn 
that a small basket of peaches was priced 
at $11.50, he hastily made for the door, 
only to return and place a. half-dollar on 
the counter before the haughty saleswoman. 

“What's that for, sir?” she asked. 

“I'm sorry,” he smiled sheepishly, “I 
stepped on a grape.” 

“Ghastly experience!” declared the habit- 
ual drinker after taking the cure. “Why, I 
lived for days and days on nothing but 
food and water!” 


West Germany’s Cattle, 
Hogs at Near Record 


Cattle and hog numbers in West Ger- 
many are the highest since 1950, according 
to last December's livestock census as re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture. 
Totaling 12.9 million animals, the cattle 
herd was three per cent higher than in 
December, 1959. 

Hog numbers in December, 1960, USDA 
added, came to 15.8 million head, six per 
cent more than in the previous year. Thus, 
the total 1961 domestic supply of beef and 
pork is expected to exceed that of last year 
by from eight to 10 per cent. 

Increasing beef production, USDA pre- 
dicted, would have little effect on beef 
prices because of a reportedly ready market 
and higher demand for the meat. The hike 
in available pork, however, is expected to 
cause a decline in hog prices, “as demand 
is shifting away from pork.” 


MONTGOMERY DIES 

P. J. Montgomery, president of Ross Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
died recently at the age of 51. He was elect- 
ed president in 1957 and was active in the 
Association of Operative Millers and Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Vice President Henry H. Stark has 
been named to succeed Mr. Montgomery. 
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— Burke on Business 
(Continued from page 59) 

Damage to septic tank drain & water pipe 

caused by tractor. 

Code Section 165 (C) (3) defines 
other casualties allowable and not al- 
lowable. In a nutshell this section al- 
lows 1) losses of a character similar to 
those arising from fire, storm, or ship- 
wreck if occasioned by natural or ex- 
ternal forces in an event due to some 
sudden, unexpected, or unusual cause; 
2) losses in the absence of external 
forces, whether or not occasioned in 
an event due to some sudden, unex- 
pected, or unusual cause, are not de- 
ductible; 3) losses reflecting a steady 
deterioration of property through a 
steadily-operating cause are not de- 
ductible. 

Here are some of the things the 
courts have held are not deductible: 

Contamination of well 

Vandalism 

Rusting & corrosion 

Moth damage to a fur coat 

Disease & insect attack 


Where It Doesn’t Work 

The courts have indicated that loss- 
es suffered in common or everyday 
accidents are not deductible. They 
have disallowed a loss occasioned by 
damage in transit and storage of 
household goods, damage to a wrist- 
watch caused by carrying boxes dur- 
ing the course of taxpayer’s employ- 
ment, death of a horse which occurred 
two weeks after the horse had swal- 
lowed a hat lining. The loss was dis- 
allowed in the case of the death of 
the horse because taxpayer failed to 
prove that death was due to swallow- 
ing the lining rather than to illness. 

It is difficult to anticipate the court’s 
thinking in borderline cases. In the 
Durden: case, the taxpayer’s residence 
was so shaken by a severe blast set off 
in a quarry less than a mile away that 
the walls and foundation of his house 
were cracked. The court was aware 
that other blastings had occurred from 
day to day without complaint from the 
taxpayer to his property. Therefore, 
this blast was unusual and deductible. 


Termites, Too 

For many years termite damage was 
not allowed as a casualty loss but the 
courts did an about-face in the case 
of Martin A. Rosenberg vs. Commis- 
sioner, In this case, the deduction. was 
allowed for damage to non-business 
property upon proof that a building 
was free from termites when acquired 
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but less than one year later infestation 
by termites was discovered and beams 
destroyed thereby had to be replaced. 
In two other cases the deduction for 
termite damage was disallowed. In one 
case a partial inspection showed the 
presence of termites. The taxpayer 
simply treated his house rather than 
ordering a complete inspection and 
appropriate control or corrective meas- 
ures. In the other case termite invasion 
could have occurred at any time dur- 
ing a four-year period. The commis- 
sioner now holds that deduction will 
be allowed where termite infestation 
and resulting damage occur within a 
relatively short period of time. 
Waterfront property may suffer de- 
ductible physical damage. Buildings, 
boat houses, docks, and sea-walls on 
the Great Lakes are battered by waves 
and winds. These losses as well as loss- 
es by flooding generally are deductible. 
Damage to an automobile is a com- 
mon casualty loss. The loss is allowed 
even when the damage results from 
the faulty driving of the taxpayer or 
other person operating the automobile 
if it is not due to a willful act or will- 
ful negligence or if the damage re- 
sults from the faulty driving of the 
operator of the vehicle with which the 
automobile of the taxpayer collides. 


Must Own Property 

A loss cannot be deducted unless 
the property damaged belongs to the 
taxpayer claiming the deduction. It is 
not sufficient that the loss involves 
property of a dependent. 

The loss must be sustained by the 
taxpayer. 

For example, a loss of clothing and 
jewelry from a dormitory fire which 
occurred while a taxpayer’s daughter 
was away at school was not deductible. 
The daughter had reached majority 
and although she was dependent upon 
the taxpayer, the loss was held to be 
hers and therefore was not deductible 
by the taxpayer. 

We want to point out that while we 
have emphasized these losses are non- 
business losses the same rules -apply 
for business and non-business prop- 
erty. = 

Many taxpayers with legitimate cas- 
ualty loss deductions are careless in 
furnishing proof of loss. Imagine, if 
you will, calling your insurance com- 
pany at the end of the year and say- 
ing: “My barn burned down in 1960 
and I suffered a loss of $1,000. Please 
mail me a check at your earliest con- 
venience.” 


Of course, the reader wouldn't try 
anything that foolish but you'd be 
surprised how many taxpayers expect 
Uncle Sam to allow a deduction and 
offer little or no proof a loss actually 
occurred. 

If you want to cut unnecessary red 
tape, support your claim with ade- 
quate and as complete proof as it is 
possible to furnish. 

You should be prepared to support 
a claim for a casualty loss deduction 
with evidence showing: 

1) The nature of the incident, when 
it occurred, and that the loss occurred 
as a direct result of the casualty. 

2) That taxpayer is the owner of 
the property on which deduction is 
claimed. 

3) A description of the damaged 
property and its location. 

4) The cost of other adjusted basis 
of the property. 

5) If the property is depreciable, de- 
preciation allowed or allowable. 

6) The fair market value of non- 
business property immediately before 
and after the casualty. 

7) Salvage value. 

8) Any insurance payment or other 
compensation received. 

Valuation of the property is of ex- 
treme importance in determining the 
amount of loss sustained. The tax- 
payer should be prepared to produce 
cancelled checks, vouchers, receipts, 
and other evidence of cost. Where rec- 
ords have been destroyed, an apprais- 
er’s opinion as to the valuation of 
property destroyed should be obtained. 

Clippings and pictures from your 
local newspaper or other publications, 
as well as photos you may have taken 
before the loss and immediately after 
the incident, will carry weight. Re- 
member, you are asking Uncle Sam to 
allow a deduction on your word. If 
you have a legitimate claim, back it 
up in your most convincing manner. 


Since the merit of your claim rests 
so heavily on the proof you submit, 
you have to go all-out in presenting 
the facts. Make it easy for Uncle Sam 
to agree with your presentation. 


Rice Lake (Wis.) Roller Mills has pur- 
chased. a ‘Blue Streak hammer mill and a 
Prater drag feeder. 


CHICAGO BOARD CHIEF 
James P. Reichmann, a floor broker, is 
the new chairman of the Chicago Board of 
Trade directorate. Bernard P. Carey, an in- 
dependent trader, was named vice chairman 
and George J. McKerr was elected second 
vice chairman. 
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PRODUCTION 


Modern New Oat Plant 


Now Full Operation 


By DOUGLAS PRINDLE tually has been completed. Moderniza- offices, which are an integral part of 
Reported From Abbotsford, Wis. tion included creation of handsome the plant. 


Two tragedies which struck Colby 
(Wis.) Milling, Inc., within a year’s 
time — an explosion and the death of 
its founder and president — might 
have been sufficient cause for another 
business to cease operations forever. 
But, such has not been the case with 
this again-bustling firm. 


The explosion caused complete de- 
struction of Colby Milling’s plant, and 
death claimed Irvin Marcus, 54, who 
had founded the firm some 10 years 
before. Now rebuilt and relocated at 
Abbotsford, Wis., the plant is being 
run by the company’s secretary-treas- 
urer, Guy Dorazio. New head of the 
firm is Mrs. Jean Marcus, widow of 
the founder. One other officer staffs 
the corporation, Mrs. Joanne Koontz, 
vice president. 

It was the day of New Year’s Eve, 
immediately preceding 1960, that the 
explosion ripped apart Colby Milling, 
Inc.'s, plant, abutting Highway 13, in 
the Clark-Marathon county hamlet. It 
was about nine months later when Mr. 
Marcus died, terminating a 30-year 
career in the milling business. 

The new plant, whose output of 
rolled oats, whole oat groats, and oat 
meal for use in feed, is essentially the 
same as that of the destroyed facility, 
is situated three miles north of Colby 
near the center of Abbotsford. 

Operations were resumed last June, 
following purchase and remodeling of 
a former retail mill that had been 
used for grinding grains. Mr. Dorazio 
reported that refurbishing of the for- 
mer milling and transit facility vir- 


REMAINS of the former production unit 
at Colby, Wis., are pictured at bottom. 

A major explosion destroyed the plant on 
the last day of 1959. At top is the modern 
new production facility at Abbotsford, Wis., 
a few miles north of Colby, whose design 


and construction was supervised by the 


late Irvin Marcus shortly before his 


unexpected death in late summer of 1960. 
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The processing operation encom- 
passes the hulling and pulverizing of 
oats, which are shipped primarily to 
points east of the Mississippi river. 
From two to four carloads a day are 
shipped out via the Soo Line, spur 
tracks of which flank two sides of the 
plant. 

“This is strictly a carload-shipment 
operation and our products are used 
in livestock and poultry feeds,” Mr. 
Dorazio said. “We employ 12 persons 
and operate two shifts,” he added. 

“Business in winter,” Mr. Dorazio 
noted, “is normally slow, but, in gen- 
eral, since we've started operating 
again, business has been satisfactory.” 
He added, “We have a little more 
building to do, but right now, the 
plant is practically completed.” 

Principal phases of the business on 
the first-floor level are the automatic 
scale and sacking department and the 
oat-hulling operation. Colby and Ab- 
botsford are located in central Wis- 
consin, an important farming and 
dairying sector of the state. 

Only the records of Colby Milling 
were salvaged from the explosion. The 
remains of the old plant still stand, 
but look much like bombed-out ruins 
reminiscent of World War II days. 


of feed to boot. 


What's the secret? The use of 5% stabilized animal fat in 
a high energy ration. This formula also increased results 


more than 10% in winter months. 


Your local renderer can tell you all about it . . . show you 
how fat can improve your feed results. 
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FEEDERS MARKET THIS MANY MORE EGGS 
PER YEAR FROM EVERY HUNDRED BIRDS 


Feeding tests prove that 100 laying hens can produce 
1,386 more eggs per year .. . and consume 315 less pounds 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Schonfarber Joins CSC 


Southeastern Salesmen 


Hezzie L. Schonfarber has been appoint- 
ed an eastern district sales representative for 
the animal nutrition department of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York City, ac- 
cording to Sales Manager I. Roy Cohen. 

Mr. Schonfarber will contact feed manu- 
facturers in Alabama and southern Georgia 
for Baciferm, the firm’s zine bacitracin feed 
supplement, and other products. He will 
headquarter at Birmingham, Ala. 

The new representative, a mative of 
Louisiana, earned a bachelor of science de- 
gree in agriculture from Northeast Louisiana 
State College. He joined DeKalb (Ill.) Ag- 
ricultural association as a research assistant 
following graduation. 


Feed Ingredient Guides 


Available From AFMA 


Copies of two new and one revised. feed 
ingredient purchasing guides have been de- 
veloped and distributed by the American 
Feed Manufacturers association. They went 
to all firms which purchased a looseleaf, in- 
dexed handbook for buyers which was 
supplied by the association. 

Spokesmen for AFMA said the new 
guides concern poultry byproduct meal and 
cane molasses and the revised publication 
deals with meat meal and meat and bone 
meal. Work on all three reportedly was the 
result of joint effort by AFMA’s nutrition 
council and committee of purchasing agents. 


New 


mended. 


100% condensed fish solubles 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 


bles normally recom- 


No Poultry 
without the all-important 


Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY > 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, Ill. 


The handbooks are sold to members of 
the association at print cost of $6 and to 
non-members for $10. They may be ob- 
tained by contacting AFMA’s headquarters 
at 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago 4. 


Merck Sales Reach Peak 
In 1960, Earnings Down 


Net sales of the parent firm and its sub- 
sidiaries totaling 218.1 million dollars estab- 
lished a new record high in 1960 but earn- 
ings were lower for the first time since 1954, 
according to President J. T. Connor of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

In the year-earlier period, Mr. Connor re- 
ported, net sales were 216.9 million dollars. 
Estimated net income after taxes was 27.8 
million in 1960, affording $2.57 per share 
of common stock outstanding, compared to 
30 million or $2.79 per share in 1959. 

Included in the 1959 net income, it was 
reported, was $774,000 resulting from a set- 
tlement of an earlier tax claim. Continuing 
price declines in bulk vitamins and vaccines 
plus increased competition from foreign 
producers were the principal causes for the 
net income decline, Mr. Connor said. 

Fourth-quarter sales in 1960, he said, came 
to 51 million dollars against 50 million for 
a similar period a year earlier. Mr. Connor 
estimated net income after taxes for the 
latest quarter at six million dollars or 55 
cents a share compared with 6.1 million 
and 56 cents a share for the 1959 fourth- 
quarter. 
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Be sure to sign your name, company name, and mailing address. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


HYTROL BOOSTER UNIT 


Its new model belt-booster conveyor assures 
easy adaptation of continuous-flow gravity 
conveyor systems to inclines from zero to 34 
degrees, according to Hytrol Conveyor Co., Inc. 
Full facts are available from the manufacturer, 
which described the unit as versatile, compact, 
and also designed to perform efficiently as a 
floor-to-floor conveyor. Various attachments 
are available for the booster unit, Hytrol said. 


Circle No. | for this offer. 


PEEBLES’ POULTRY FARE 


Described as a valuable digestive aid for poul- 
try, new Peebles’ Poultry Fare is said by West- 
ern Condensing Co. to contain 87 per cent milk 
solids. Details will be furnished on the new 
product, which reportedly develops organisms 
for complete digestion of the regular ration. 
Poultry Fare more than pays for itself and is 
_ to be used at about a four per cent level, the 
company said. 
Circle No. 2 for this offer. 


BEEF-MAKER PROGRAM 


Copies of a new eight-page booklet describing 
its beef-maker program now are available from 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Pfizer said the program 
is designed to help cattle producers utilize the 
extra-gain benefits of stilbestrol and Terramy- 
cin through a five-point feeding cycle system. 
It is geared, according to the firm, to give pro- 
ducers maximum advantage of a growth-pro- 
moting hormone, weight gains with an anti- 
biotic, and important feed savings and disease 
protection. 


Circle No. 3 for this offer. 


NEW DODGEN BODY 


Announcement of development of its first new 
bulk body in two years has been made by 
Dodgen Industries. Reportedly suitable for 
bulk, bag, and van delivery, it is equipped 
with a 30-foot auger, weather-tight hatches and 
doors, and ball-bearing-mounted traps. Com- 
plete data are available on ‘the new body, 
which is said to have a capacity of 13 tons and 
can be separated into three compartments. 
Circle No. 4 for this offer. 


SECO VERTICAL MIXER 


Full data now are available on its new vertical 
feed mixer which assures no clogging, bridg- 


ing, or fluffing of materials, according to Seco, 
Inc. Spokesmen reported that the new unit was 
designed for high-capacity work with a min- 
imum of power. The mixer may be connected 
in parallel for large operations, Seco said, add- 
ing that the device mixes the lightest feeds or 
the toughest roughage. 
Circle No. 5 for this offer. 


DAWE'S STRESEEZ 


Development of Streseez, a water-dispersable 
product designed to combat many stresses 
which decrease poultry production and profits, 
has been reported by Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc. It reportedy contains a combination of 
bacitracin and penicillin plus vitamins A, Dz, 
E, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, niacin, and B,>. 
A folder is offered on Streseez, said to be readi- 
ly dispersable in drinking water. 
Circle No. 6 for this offer. 


TESTING MACHINES’ EXTRACTOR 


Two models of its new sample extractor are 
being produced by Testing Machines, Inc., and 
complete details are available. Rust-proof and 
corrosion-resistant, the device is said to be 
light in weight and simple to operate, only a 
“flick of the wrist” being necessary for its func- 
tion. Maximum depths are 24 and 48 inches, 
with chamber sizes of two by fifteen-sixteenths 
inches and six by two inches, the firm reported. 


Circle No. 7 for this offer. 


FMC BULK FEATURE 


Availability of a new paddle-conveyor pneu- 
matic bulk truck unit which continues its all- 
mechanical drive system has been announced 
by Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. Full 
data are offered on the unit, which is said to 
combine the firm’s 14-year-proven aluminum 
bodies with a completely-new kind of pneu- 


. matic unloading system. The design, FMC said, 


assures virtually 100 per cent body and con- 
veyor cleanout, rear center discharge, and no 
leakage. 

Circle No. 8 for this offer. 


NEW GRAIN-O-VATOR 


Addition of a new model Grain-O-Vator to its 
product line has been announced by North 
American Mfg. Co. Complete information is 
offered on the new mobile unit, which features 
duo-drive for front and rear unloading. Grain- 
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O-Vator 60 reportedly handles all types of en- 
silage, ground feeds, grain, ear corn, and other 
bulky materials. Operated by one man, the 
new unit unloads into feed bunks, trench silos, 
blowers, and elevators. 

Circle No. 9 for this offer. 


MANLIFT SAFETY DEVICE 


Designed and developed by Humphrey Ele- 
vator Co., a new safety-stop device for manlift 
elevators reportedly prevents a rider from go- 
ing over the top if he neglects to get off at the 
top landing or if other halting devices fail. 
Complete details are offered on the safety unit, 
consisting of a lightly-supported tubular-steel 
bar and electrical limit switch. Should a pas- 
senger reach the top of the manlift, some part 
of his body would contact the bar, shutting off 
the power, Humphrey said. 
Circle No. 10 for this offer. 


PRESSURIZED BULK TRUCK 


Announcement has been made by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., of its new pressurized bulk 
truck for transport of granular or fine-pow- 
dered products. Full data are offered on the 
new unit, said to be free from all belts, con- 
veyors, feeders, and airlocks. Reportedly self- 
cleaning, the pressurized system permits 
switching from one product to another without 
apparent contamination, it is claimed. 
Circle No. 1] for this offer. 


SALSBURY'S NEW PROCESS 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has reported adopt- 
ing what it terms a new approach to vaccine 
production in which liquid vaccine material is 
“freeze-dried’ within its final container. Litera- 
ture is available on the new process, now be- 
ing adopted by Dr. Salsbury’s for its SoluVac 
vaccine. In using the new system, the firm re- 
ported it is achieving a better distribution of 
virus particles than the former method of freeze- 
drying in bulk. 
Circle No. 12 for this offer. 


AMPROL EXPANSION 


Expansion of production facilities for Amprol, 
its new coccidiostat, has been announced by 
Merck & Co., Inc. Scheduled to get underway 
immediately, the expansion will mean 50 per 
cent more production facilities at Merck's Elk- 
ton (Va.) plant, according to James E. McCabe 
of the chemical division. Up-to-date informa- 
tion on Amprol, said to be a superior, versatile 
product, is available. Mr. McCabe reported 
that the coccidiostat has been accepted enthusi- 
astically by the feed industry. 
Circle No. 13 for this offer. 


NEW AMBURGO TABLE 


Newly revised and enlarged, its latest feed in- 
gredient and analysis table now is being of- 


fered by the Amburgo Co. The company re- 
ported that all listed values have been revised 
to conform to the latest analytical findings, 
with margins of safety provided in each in- 
stance. The new columns on amino acids, a 
listing reportedly not ordinarily found on stan- 
dard charts, has been added, Amburgo said. 
Provided at the bottom of the table is a 12- 
month calendar. 
Circle No. 14 for this offer. 


WEBSTER POWER SHOVEL 


Production of an improved automatic power 
shovel for unloading bulk materials from rail- 
way cars or long trucks has been announced 


by Webster Mfg. Co. Webster No. 40, as it is 


called, reportedly is suitable for handling feed, 
grain, lime, and other commodities. Its shovel 
mechanism is available in single and double 
types, according to the manufacturer, which is 
offering full details on the unit. Among the 
power shovel’s features, Webster said, is an 
exclusive reversing system. 


Circle No. 15 for this offer. 


TURKEY TREATMENT | 


Its release of a new product, Albamix, for the 
treatment of staphylococcal synovitis or arth- 
ritis in turkeys has been announced by the 
Upjohn Co. Full facts are available on the 
product, which Upjohn said contains the anti- 
biotic novobiocin, 25 grams per pound in a soy 
flour carrier. Upjohn said that an FDA regula- 
tion provides for a five to seven-day treatment 
with Albamix in feed for infected turkeys. 


Circle No. 17 for this offer. 


METAL BUILDINGS CATALOG 


Now available is a new illustrated catalog de- 
scribing its complete line of permanent, pre- 
engineered ‘metal buildings from the buildings 
division of Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. Contain- 
ing 16 pages, the publication is said to be 
unique with regard to an illustrated table of 
contents identifying each of four principal types 
of the firm's buildings. They are designed, ac- 
cording to the company, to serve every farm, 
industrial, and commercial need. 


Circle No. 21 for this offer. 


PRO-STREP BULLETIN 


A new technical service bulletin describing the 
results of a test with 6,600 head of swine given 
Pro-Strep is being offered by the chemical divi- 
sion of Merck & Co., Inc. Merck said that the 
animals fed rations supplemented with the 
product showed superior gains compared with 
those on competitive products. Pro-Strep is a 
penicillin-streptomycin mixture. No combina- 
tion of other commonly-used antibiotics was 
found to be superior to Pro-Strep in the tests, 
it is claimed. 
Circle No. 18 for this offer. 
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WHEELS’ LEASE PLAN 


Reportedly the country’s leading lessor of car 
and truck fleets to the industry, Wheels, Inc., is 
offering a new plan which allows special-body 
trucks used in the feed and milling industries 
to be leased without maintenance for from four 
to eight years. President Armund J. Schoen, 
who said complete information is available, 
advised that the plan is an innovation so far 
as concerns special-body, over-the-road equip-. 
ment used by the industries. 
Circle No. 16 for this offer. 


BUTLER EXPANSION PLAN 


Outlined in a new brochure being offered by 
Butler Mfg. Co. are economical steps for ex- 
pansion from a small sacked-feed business to 
a large feed merchandising center, according 


to the firm. Step by step, Butler said, the bro- 
chure depicts a pattern for growth, starting with 
a package unit consisting of a Butler building 
for warehouse-office use, and storage tanks, a 
dump pit, and an elevator extension. 


Circle No. 19 for this offer. 


SPECIFIDE CATALOG 


Specifide, Inc., has made available a new cata- 
log of its animal health products, specialty 
products, feed additives, and feed premixes. 
The firm describes the publication as the most 
comprehensive catalog it ever has produced. 
Featured in the booklet besides its products, 
Specifide said, is a new “combinable” purchas- 
ing plan which is designed to save the cus- 
tomer money. 


Circle No. 20 for this offer. 


by Mylan Ross, vice president and general 


$300 Scholarship Given 
By National Food Co. 


A University of Wisconsin sophomore, 
Richard J. Pamperin, has been named winner 
of a $300 scholarship there given annually 
by National Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Richard, 18, is the son of Mr. & Mrs. 
Jerome Pamperin of Green Bay, Wis. 

The scholarship award was presented at 
a youth banquet held in conjunction with 
a state farm & home week program at the 
University Student Union in Madison, Wis., 


manager of National Food. 

Richard, a 4-H member for nine years, 
was named 4-H Achievement Boy in 1958 
and in the following year won the coveted 
state 4-H key award for all-around excel- 
lence in the club program. 


McArthur Chemical Co., Eldridge, Iowa, 
has begun construction of a new feed mill. 


Sugarland (Tex.) Industries has purchased 
a pair of Strong-Scott separators. 


Wisconsin Feed Veteran 


Orin Trindal Is Dead 


Funeral services were held for Orin 
W. Trindal of O. W. Trindal Co., Loyal, 
Wis., in February at the Methodist church 
there. Mr. Trindal had been in the feed 
business in Loyal since 1923 and also had 
retail outlets at Granton, Riplinger, and 
Spencer. He was 67 years old. 

Mr. Trindal had been in ill health since 
1957, when he underwent heart surgery. A 
second heart operation was performed in 


February, 1960, and he had seemed to be 
making rapid recovery. 

He was a former director of the Central 
Retail Feed association, president of the 
Citizens Bank in Loyal at the time of his 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co. INC. 


PHONE Build death, had served two terms as village pres- 
TL. 2-2937 ees i wa BU. n ident and was mayor for one term when the 
Kins city changed its form of government, direc- 

FEE D JOBBERS tor of the Neillsville (Wis.) Memorial hos- 

AND pital, and a director of the northern Wis- 


consin district fair at Chippewa Falls. 


Mr. Trindal had been a loyal booster for 
the Boy Scouts and was a_member of the 
Chippewa Valley Boy Scout council. He 
was a member of the Masons, the Com- 
mandery, and the Shrine. Surviving, in ad- 
dition to his wife, are his‘mother, Mrs. Will- 
iam W. Trindal, Eau Claire; and three chil- 
dren — William of Loyal, who is associated 
in the business; Mrs. Kenneth Rice, Marsh- 
field; and Mrs. Roderick MacSwain, Green 
Bay. Three brothers and a sister, six grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren also 
survive. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 

KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 

SODIUM BENTONITE PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 

STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 

PROTAMONE MILEZYME PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


_ Automatic Cost 
Accounting 


Tells at a glance the exact cost of processing 
any size grist, for any type grinding, through 
any size screen. No bags to count or be for- 
gotten, no guessing of bulk loads. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 192 


H. J]. LeRoy Feed Mill, Brussels, Wis., re- 
cently was destroyed by fire. Building and 
equipment damage was ‘estimated at 
$50,000. 


RICHARDSON NAMES KARDUX 

Kenneth Kardux has been named a sales 
representative for Richardson Scale Co., 
Clifton, N. J., succeeding John Hageman, 
who has retired. Mr. Kardux will cover his 
predecessor's former Buffalo area as well as 
the Toronto (Ont.) territory. Mr. Hageman 
will continue to serve the firm as a sales 
consultant. 
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Earl Hanson Joins Wayne 


In Product Control Post 


Appointment of Earl H. Hanson to its 
product control section has been announced 
by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. A feed in- 
dustry veteran, Mr. Hanson joined Wayne 
after 11 years with Archer-Daniels-Midland 


EARL H. HANSON 


Co., Minneapolis, which recently sold its 
feed operations. 

Mr. Hanson holds an M.S. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin in animal nu- 
trition and dairy husbandry. He is a for- 
mer staff member at Cornell University and 
also served for several years as a vocational 
agriculture teacher. 

The new Allied Mills staff member was 
associated with Ralston Purina Co. for sev- 
en years. He will headquarter at Wayne’s 
research center near Libertyville, Ill. 


IMC Conducts a Unique 
Tour for Feed Agents 


Believing that the best-informed sales 
agents are best equipped to serve feed 
manufacturers, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill., recently con- 
ducted a top-level tour of face-to-face meet- 
ings between its management and feed in- 
dustry agents throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Termed a unique marketing venture, the 
endeavor reportedly has drawn much praise 
from feed industry personnel involved. The 
executive team from IMC briefed 20 sales 
agents and their staffs at 10 meetings in as 
many Cities. 

Team members discussed such topics as 
company policy, production status of cur- 
rently-manufactured and proposed products, 
marketing programs in support of the 
agents, research, and long-range planning. 

Presentations were handled by the vice 
presidents of marketing, production, and 
sales, as well as the sales manager for feed 
ingredients. One result of the exchange of 
views was IMC’s decision to hold a unique 
sales agents’ advisory panel this month at 
its Skokie headquarters. 
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Expected to become an annual event, the 
meeting of the panel, made up of 11 mem- 
bers from this country and Canada, will ex- 


plore industry trends, business outlook, 
sales and production developments, and oth- 
er matters. The event is expected to benefit 
not only IMC itself, but sales agents and 
the feed industry in general. 


University Specialists on 
Pfizer May Program 


Addresses by six outstanding university 
scientists will be the principal feature of 
the ninth annual research conference of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., scheduled for 
May 7 in Chicago’s Conrad Hilton hotel. 

Current research findings will be sum- 
marized on swine, poultry and ruminant 
nutrition, livestock and poultry diseases, 
and veterinary medicine during the after- 
noon program. 

To speak on those subjects will be Dr. 
R. W. Luecke of Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s department of agricultural chemistry, 
Dr. E. P. Singsen of the University of 
Connecticut's poultry science department, 
Dr. W. H. Hale of the University of Ari- 
zona’s animal science department. 

Dr. B. S. Pomeroy of the University of 
Minnesota's division of veterinary bacteri- 
ology, Dr. C. K. Whitehair of Michigan 
State’s department of veterinary medicine, 
and Dr. E. F. Bartley of Kansas State Uni- 
versity’s dairy husbandry department. 


Six Grains Covered in 
Broad Reseal Program 


A broad reseal program on six grains has 
been announced by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The program reportedly includes 
provisions enabling farmers to hold 1960- 
crop wheat, corn, and grain sorghum un- 
der farm-stored price-supported loans for a 
two-year period following maturity dates 
of original loans this spring and summer. 

Farmers in many areas also will be able 
to keep farm-stored 1960-crop barley, oats, 
and rye under price-supported loans for an- 
other year, USDA said. The agency added 
that all crops currently under reseal may 
be extended under the latest action. 

They include 1958 and 1959-crop corn, 
wheat, barley, and grain sorghums; 1958- 
crop oats; 1957-crop corn and wheat; and 
1956-crop corn, the agency reported. The 
new reseal program was announced at this 
time, USDA noted, to encourage farmers to 
plan for adequate storage capacities. 

Farmers also were advised by USDA to 
review their possible storage needs for 
1961 crops. Adequate storage capacities, 
farm and commercial, the agency said, are 
vital for farmers’ participating in the price- 
support program. 


FMC NAMES DEALER 

Keeter- Trimmier Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed exclusive dealer 
for bulk transport systems in the Carolinas 
by Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Riv- 
erside, Calif., according to D. R. Copple, 
FMC product sales manager. Sales of FMC’s 
complete line of bulk truck and trailer bod- 
ies will be handled. 


Dr. Lane Joins Smith as 


Assistant Sales Manager 


Dr. I. William Lane has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager for J. How- 
ard Smith, Inc., and Marine Products Co., 
Port Monmouth, N. J., according to Pres- 
ident C. M. Cubbage. 


DR. |. WILLIAM LANE 


Dr. Lane’s services reportedly will be of- 
fered to feed manufacturers throughout the 
country to expand the nutritional applica- 
tion of Smith's Lifeline menhaden fish prod- 
ucts. The products are distributed from 10 
plants along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

The new appointee, a native of New 
Jersey, earned B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
Cornell University and a doctorate in nutri- 
tion from Rutgers University. For more 
than 10 years, Dr. Lane was associated with 
Nopco Chemical Co. as head of its tech- 
nical research bureau and later as a sales 
manager. 


Hyman, Green Directors 


Of International Salt 

Myron L. Hyman and Edson K. Green 
were elected members of the board of In- 
ternational Salt Co., Clarks Summit, ‘Pa., 
when its directors met recently in regular 
monthly session. 

Mr. Hyman will complete the unexpired 
term of the late Harry M. Griffiths and 
Mr. Green will succeed William W. Scran- 
ton, who resigned last fall after being elect- 
ed congressional representative from his 
district. 

Both vice presidents of the firm, Mr. 
Hyman joined International in 1919 and 
Mr. Green’ became associated with the firm 
10 years later. Mr. Hyman is chairman of 
the company’s research & development 
committee. Mr. Green’s first job with Inter- 
national was at its mine in Restof, N. Y. 


Loudenville (Ohio) Farmers Equity has 
installed several pieces of new Blue Streak 
equipment. 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From New Orleans 


Two hundred alfalfa dehydrators 
and a score of feed manufacturers were 
represented at the 19th annual con- 
vention of the American Dehydrators 
association, held last month at the 
Jung hotel in New Orleans. The pro- 
gram was tailored to the specific prob- 
lems of dehydrators in the m@dern 
business world and delivered all it 
promised, and more. 


One of the more remarkable side- 
lights of the convention was the pres- 
ence of a congressman who didn’t 
make a long-winded speech. He was 
Rep. Ralph Beermann (R. Neb.), a 
past president of the American Dehy- 
drators and now a member of the 
house agriculture committee. 

The two-day meeting got off to a 
brisk start with summary remarks on 
the year’s activities by Retiring Presi- 
dent J. M. (Jake) Schrum of Sugar- 
land Industries, Inc., Sugar Land, Tex. 
Mr. Schrum cited the sales seminar 
held last fall in Kansas City under the 
sponsorship of ADA and the direction 
of Ralph Everett as having helped 
spur positive selling approaches by de- 
hydrators. He declared that sales-mind- 
edness must be a continuing state of 
mind among ADA members and not 
a spasmodic approach, 

Mr. Schrum commended the ex- 
cellence of the alfalfa research coun- 
cil and its wisdom in supervising 
grants of association monies for in- 
vestigative studies. 

“Research,” he concluded, “is the 
life-blood of our industry. Without it, 
we would not have advanced to where 
we are today. Without its continu- 
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ance, we shall regress rather than pro- 
gress.” 
Keynote Address 

Making the keynote presentation 
was a new name on feed industry pro- 
grams, Dr. Tyrus R. Timm of Texas 
Technological College. Dr. Timm’s 
address was to the point, stimulating, 
and thought-provoking. Industry pro- 
gram committees could well keep Dr. 
Timm in mind when seeking out tal- 
ented speakers. 

“Three formations” are necessary 
to size-up agriculture in the 1960's, he 
asserted: 

1) Basic beliefs and philosophies 

2) Statistical projections 

3) Understanding the major issues 

Linear programming is growing in 
the feed industry, the Texan reported, 
and will have a direct effect on the 
market for dehydrated alfalfa. Con- 


stant upgrading of all feed ingredients 
is vital, he said. 

“Agriculture cannot afford to wear 
a party label,” Dr, Timm continued. 
He pointed out that there is a possi- 
bility of agriculture’s winding up in 
large corporate structures in the not- 
distant future. 

The current decade likely will see 
extensions of trends begun in the 
1950's, the economist predicted. Ex- 
tended vertical integration is likely to 
continue in hogs and laying flocks, he 
noted. 

What Congress Thinks 

With the national population on 
farms down to nine per cent of the 
total, a predominantly-urban congress 
well may alter some support and con- 
trol regulations, Dr. Timm feels. He 
urged development of new public re- 
lations terminology for agriculture to 
supplant the defensive approach which 
he feels agriculture has maintained for 
some years. 

“Marketing orders would be prefer- 
able to price supports and acreage con- 
trols,” in the Texas educator's opinion. 

Livestock production is almost cer- 
tain to increase faster than crop pro- 
duction in this decade, he predicted. 
The farm labor supply will dip anoth- 4. 
er 20 per cent in the °60's, but capital’ 
investment in farming will increase 
sharply. 

Concluding his remarks, Dr. Tyrus 
Timm charged that price has been 
overstressed in agricultural marketing. 
He pointed out that quality and con- 
venience have been stressed in food 
retailing with excellent results, price 
having been relegated to secondary 
importance. Dr. Timm urged the same 
approach in marketing of primary ag- 
ricultural production. 
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Research Expenditures 
Executive Vice President Joseph 
Chrisman presented facts on associa- 
tion expenditures which showed that 
although monies spent on research by 
ADA had increased dollar-wise, the 
percentage of the budget spent on 
studies had declined. He urged that 

this trend be altered upward. 


“We must help underwrite more 
basic research in the future,” Mr. 
Chrisman asserted. “There are many 
points about our products which merit 
further investigation.” 

To date, the officer reported, two- 
thirds of research expenditures have 
been spent on field-trial-type nutrition 
work. In the future, more basic studies 
should be undertaken, he recom- 
mended. 


Nutrition Review 

A comprehensive review of the use 
of alfalfa in livestock feeding was pre- 
sented by Dr. L. E. Card, retired Uni- 
versity of Illinois animal science chief 
and former chairman of the ADA re- 
search council. He noted that the size 
of the average American farm in- 
creased in size by 50 per cent from 
1950 to 1960. The nature of feeders 
and of the feed industry also changed 
materially in the decade, Dr. Card de- 
clared. 

The first law of research, the scien- 
tist explained, is that science is never 
more sure of itself than when it is 
changing its mind. 

Dr. Card traced the multiplicity of 


OFFICIAL LINEUP 


Longtime association leader J. W. (Jerry) 
Fielder, Dixon Dryer Co., Dixon, Calif., 
will serve ADA as president in 1961-62. 
Elected first vice president was William H. 
Healey of Gothenburg (Neb.) Feed Prod- 
ucts Co. Harold Spencer of Iowa Valley 
(Iowa) Milling was named second vice 
president. 

Renamed executive vice president and 
secretary, respectively, were Joseph Chris- 
man and Miss Eunice Hunt of Kansas City. 

Elected to three-year terms as directors 
vere W. A. Donnelly, National Alfalfa De- 
iydrating & Milling Co., Kansas City; 
talph Eickhof, Red River Alfalfa Co., 
“rookston, Minn.; and W. M. Johnston, 
ipringbank Dehydration, Inc., Chilliwack, 
3. C., Camada. Mr. Johnston is the first 
Canadian ever to hold an official post in 
he alfalfa group. 

Re-elected to three-year terms were J. M. 


3. A. Olson, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The executive committee includes the 
hree elected officers plus Martin F. Trued 
ind Mr. Donnelly. 
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uses for alfalfa in feeding through the 
years and pointed out how some prac- 
tices have changed radically. Empha- 
sizing the importance of proper for- 
mulation of feeds, he stated that ani- 
mals and birds eat only enough to sat- 
isfy their energy needs. 


Fallout Hazards 

Dr. George K. Davis, University of 
Florida nuclear studies speciatist, han- 
dled the topic of fallout radioactivity 
problems facing the feed industry. 

Leading off, Dr. Davis made this 
statement: “The amount of radioactive 
fallout which we have as the result of 
nuclear explosions, and which has 
shown up in plant materials, is small 
as compared to the natural radio- 
activity which exists in these same 
products.” 


DR. GEORGE K. DAVIS 
Cows prove to be buffers. 


The Florida scientist cited the fact 
that cattle discriminate metabolically 
against strontium in favor of calcium 
and thus “screen” radioactivity from 
plant products. He continued that “be- 
cause milk is a high-calcium food, the 
human is given a means of discrimin- 
ating against strontium. In effect, milk 
provides our best protective food item 
against accumulation of radioactive 
strontium-90 coming from fallout.” 

Dr. Davis pointed out that stored 
inventories of feed ingredients and 
foodstuffs would not be contaminated 
and would be safe to use in a nuclear 
emergency. 

“Our agricultural surpluses,” he 
concluded, “may be a headache, but 


they are a wonderful protection 
against a nuclear disaster.” 
Pesticides Today 


A report by Dr, G. C. Decker of 
the University of Illinois was present- 
ed by a colleague, Dr. William Luck- 
man. Its theme was “Pesticides — 
Their Uses, Values, and Dangers.” 

It was an excellent wrap-up of what 
is known about the properties and 
functions of these products. They 
have been evolved, Dr. Decker wrote, 
after nature itself fell down on con- 
trol of pests afflicting crops and live- 
stock. 

Safety is imperative in using pesti- 
cides, he asserted, because to be effec- 
tive on insects, for example, the prod- 
ucts must contain toxic substances. “If 
they did not have these properties,” 
he continued, “they probably would 
not control insects.’ 

Dr. Decker recognizes that a sound 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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xchrum, the retiring president, Sugarland 
ndustries, Inc., Sugar Land, Tex., and : 


NEW AIDS 


to 
BIGGER ‘61 
PROFITS 


Stock and Sell 
EARTH IRON 


Specifide's “Eat Treatment" 

for Baby Pig Anemia, so good 

we GUARANTEE they'll eat it! 
Baby pigs get their iron by nuzzling 
into Earth [ron, which smells like 
freshly turned earth. Helps combat 
Iron Deficiency Anemia. Also con- 
tains vitamins and antibiotic for 
fast start and better health. No 
handling of pigs necessary. Costs 
only pennies per pig. Does the job! 


CATTLEADE 


New and easy way to get 

Vitamin A into feeder cattle 

for steady and efficient growth. 
Easily administered by Rapid-Jector 
Gun holding 25-dose cartridge of 
CATTLEADE. No stopping to re-fill. 
New cartridge installs in just a sec- 
ond. Injection dose of 500,000 units 
of Vitamin A establishes positive 
boost that lasts for weeks of faster 
growth and improved feed efficien- 
cy. Added gain of only a day or 
two pays for injections. 


COUPON 
Send Information On 
[] EARTH IRON 
CATTLEADE 


to: 


Western European agri-businessmen continue to visit 
the United States to learn more about our production and 
_ marketing practices. The Chicago Board of Trade recent- 
hosted 21 such visitors, representing 11 nations in free 
Europe. Exchange President Robert C. Liebenow report- 
ed that the businessmen regularly expedite movement of 

commodities through the use of Chicago market prices. 

Max Straube of Kansas City, president of Pay Way 

Feed Mills, Inc., and his wife Nancy Jo, are the parents of 
their first child, a daughter. 

J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co. vice president, has been 
elected a trustee of the National 4-H Club Foundation. A former 4-H’er 
himself as a boy in North Carolina, Mr. Sykes has been chairman of the 
National 4-H Sponsors’ council for the past eight years, 

Manager Cookie Lavagetto of the new Minnesota Twins American league 
baseball club and Pitcher Chuck Stobbs stopped in for coffee recently at 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. The pair visited with feed 
division salesmen at the New Richmond Golf club. 

This billboard is typical of many being used throughout the country to 
boost consumption of eggs, particularly Easter eggs. Morton Salt Co. of 


Chicago also is providing point-of-sale display pieces to retail outlets, stressing 
the Easter-egg theme. 

We had a most pleasant visit recently with Jacques Thirouard, a French 
manufacturer of feed-milling machinery and also an alfalfa dehydrator. Mr. 
Thirouard headquarters in Paris, but his business activities cover virtually all 
of western Europe. 

Dr. Leslie E. Card, retired head of the department of animal science at the 
University of Illinois, is an aviation enthusiast. He flies his own plane to all 
sections of the United States. 

We enjoyed visiting some of New Orleans’ famed dixieland music spots 
recently in some jazz-loving company which included Dr. Walter A. Glista, 
vice president for research of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass.; 
Herbert Schaefer, manager of laboratories for Ralston Purina Co.; and 
Robert G. Houghtlin, president of the National Soybean Processors association. 

Arthur J. McLoughlin, a feed industry veteran, has been appointed field 
training manager for Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. 

This quintet includes two feed men and a trio of leading industry suppliers. 
The-picture was’taken at a breakfast session in Kansas City at the time of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers association convention. The feed men are Sid 
Wieser, standing at right, Wieser Mill, Lampasas, Tex., and Elmer S. Roth, 
seated right, vice president of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. In fore- 
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Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 


director in its history. He is Wally 
Johnston of Chilliwack, B. C. 
Speaking of dehydrators, two are 
pictured here in a photo we took re- 
cently at the Urbana (lIll.) airport. 
A. R. McFadden, left, and John Clay, 
center, are with National Alfalfa De- 


ground is Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex. Standing are Sales Manager Fred Gaines of Shellbuilder Co., Houston, Seco Installs Bulk Feed 
and Charles L. Davidson Jr., the breakfast host, sales manager for Stone 


Rovics, McIntyre Nopco 


Sales Representatives 


Jack J. Rovics and Leo R. McIntyre have 
been appointed field representatives for agri- 
cultural department products of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., according to 
Sales Manager R. T. Whelan. Their terri- 
tories include eastern United States and 
Canada. 

They also will serve pharmaceutical and 
food industries with vitamins, chemicals, 
and food additives. Mr. Rovics, a nutri- 
tionist, and Mr. McIntyre, a biologist and 
chemist, have had broad experience in the 
nutrition and feed supplement fields. 


Mr. Rovics, an animal nutrition major, 
graduated from Colorado A & M and re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. Mr. McIntyre earned a B.S. degree 
from Syracuse University, where he con- 
tinued with post graduate work in industrial 
microbiology. 


Station for Wayne Feed 


The American Dehydrators association has elected the first Canadian [Installation of a new bulk feed station 


with a capacity of 225 tons for the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Wayne feed division of Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, has been announced 
by Seco, Inc., Goodlettsville, Tenn., the 
manufacturer-installer. 

The station’s capacity is based on. 40 
pounds per cubic’ foot. of - material, Seco 
said. It features the use of hopper scales 


with a centrally-located bucket elevator. 


hydrating & Milling Co., Kansas City. 
With them is Marvin Rohlf, head of 
research for Golden Sun Milling Co., 
Estherville, Iowa. 


CEREAL CHEMIST MEETING 
The American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will hold its 46th annual meeting 
A car thief stole the automobile of April 9-13 at the Baker hotel, Dallas. On 
B. L. (Gus) Earhart from the curb in the agenda are presentation of numerous 


technical ing virtuall 
front of his Ashland (Ohio) home on Feb. 27. Mr, Earhart is a 


topic of interest to the cereal chemist, along 
staff member of Hess & Clark. with a social program. 


ADM Changes Méan | 


Ag, Chemistry Stress DOUBLE-RUNNER 

Changes in its organization to place more ATTRITION MILLS 
emphasis on agricultural and chemical fields : 
have been announced by President John H. 
Daniels of Archer - Daniels - pdiend Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Daniels reported that divisions mak- 
ng up the specialty products group have 
een transferred to the firm’s two other 
najor units. The fiber, equipment, and 
?rochem divisions have been added to the 
.gricultural group. 

In addition, the federal foundry divisions, 
vith headquarters at Cleveland, and ADM 
Janada, Ltd., have been added to the chem- 
cal group. Mr. Daniels also reported that 


%. G. Brierly, who headed the specialty give you the SOF T GRIND 
troup, has resigned as a director and exec- that makes H ARDER PELLETS 


itive vice president. 


One unit in America’s S Write for Bulletin 144 
driving thei Feedmobile, Mr. & Mrs. most complete line of 3 | 
McGrath Viole: retcoed re, _Peed milling equipment SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 
‘ently from Lancaster, Pa., where they at- MUNCY, PENN edccigenin 


ended a Datfin Mfg. Co. school to learn : SINCE 1066 
iow to operate the new mobile unit. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Bright Program Theme 
Scores for Midwest 


Problems of on-farm feed produc- 
tion, financing, and general manage- 
ment highlighted the 17th annual 
convention of the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers association, held in late 
February at Kansas City, An outstand- 
ing keynote speaker, making his first 
appearance on a feed industry con- 
vention platform, added much to the 
value of the two-day meeting for the 
nearly 700 who attended. 


Retiring President Fred Darragh of 
the Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
opened the conyention with the chal- 
lenging statement, “We serve only 
one customer, the ultimate consumer.” 

Mr. Darragh recognized that the 
feeder is the man who makes the pur- 
chase from the feed supplier, but 
stressed that the livestock raiser actu- 
ally is only the first link in the pro- 
ductive system. The homemaker is the 
real customer, he stressed. 

“We must realize, and keep in mind 
always, that we are in the food busi- 
ness, not just in the feed business,” 


SPEAKERS and panelists at the Midwest 
convention are shown here. At left are 
Dr. Robert Schoeff, Bruce W. Smith, 
Panel Moderator W. E. Glennon, 
Gerald Karstens, and Roger Berglund, 
who discussed making feed at point 
of use. At right are Edward C. Bursk, 
Ralph Everett, and Fred Darragh, 
standing. Seated are Quentin Marsh, 
Collier Wenderoth, Guy L. Cooper, 
and Wiley Akins. Mr. Bursk spoke and 


was quizzed on ‘management myopia." 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Kansas City 


the southerner declared. Merchandis- 
ing and consumer education are vital, 
Mr. Darragh related. He commended 
the work of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional board, the National Broiler 
council, the American Meat Institute, 
and similar groups but emphasized that 
every feed manufacturer must take 
an active role in assisting in the sale 
of the end-product to the consumer. 

Ready-to-serve food products have 
scored a tremendous hit with the 
housewife, Mr. Darragh concluded. 
Quality and palatability of foods are 
all-important in the modern food busi- 
ness, he stated, 


Harvard Editor 

A forceful presentation by Edward 
C. Bursk, editor of Harvard Business 
Review, keynoted the convention. He 
was living evidence that President 
Kennedy hasn't drafted all the best 
men from Harvard to serve in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Bursk began by pointing out 
that farmers buy performance, not 
products. He cautioned the feed man- 
ufacturers that “it takes really deliber- 
ate effort” to look beyond the product 
to the market. Products in the Amer- 
ican economy have tended to become 
standardized because of a concept 
which has developed concerning the 
“average consumer,” according to Mr. 
Bursk. 

This process begins, he explained, 
with one manufacturer developing an 
exclusive product. Others, in turn, 


copy it and its success and then the 
original manufacturer begins copying 
his competitors. 


Danger of ‘Staleness’ 

There thus is a danger of an entire 
industry “going stale,” the editor as- 
serted. One of the steps in making the 
feed industry more equipped to meet 
its future problems, he continued, 
would be development of a uniform 
system of cost-accounting. 

Beyond this, marketing techniques 
are the keys to selling a product which 
is in most respects similar to a com- 
petitor’s, Mr. Bursk said. He urged 
highlighting a problem about which a 
customer has given little thought and 
then explaining how a specific product 
can help solve it. 

“Accept the world as it is,” Mr. 
Bursk advised, “and then endeavor to 
change its thinking about your prod- 
uct and service.” 

Figures are of little help in fore- 
telling the future, the Harvard speak- 
er declared. Their primary value is to 
chronicle past experiences. 


U.S. Role 

Moving towards his conclusion, Mr. 
Bursk declared that marketing tech- 
niques in this country are “centuries 
ahead” of Russia's. He said the United 
States has accepted a challenge unique 
in the world’s history — to help im- 
prove the living standards of the en- 
tire world, not only of its own citizens. 

Following his presentation, Mr. 
Bursk was quizzed by a panel of three 
industry members: Quentin Marsh, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; 
Guy L. Cooper, O. A, Cooper Co., 
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Humboldt, Neb.; and Wiley Akins, 
Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago. Col- 
lier Wenderoth, OK Feed Mills, Fort 
Smith, Ark., moderated. 


On-Farm Feed Making 

An excellent presentation on mak- 
ing feed at point of use was handled 
by Dr. Robert Schoeff of Kansas State 
University, a veteran of service with 
Central Soya Co. and Armour & Co. 
Dr. Schoeff explored in an objective 
manner the claims made for economies 
in on-farm feed production and cited 
its many shortcomings. 

He stressed that the feed industry 
must take a “positive selling approach” 
to counteract inroads of on-farm-proc- 
essing advocates. “The farm business- 
man,” Dr. Schoeff emphasized, “must 
be sold that the feed industry has the 
products and services he needs to run 
a profitable business.” 


Dr. Schoeff said that he foresees 
little effort to build complete formulas 
on the farm, but that there is consid- 
erable interest in purchasing premixes 
and blending them on the farm. 


Concluding, the KSU speaker 
stressed that the midwestern feed in- 
dustry “must improve its retail dealers 
and its custom-milling facilities if the 
dealers are to attract and hold big 
farm customers.” 


A panel then shot questions at Dr. 
Schoeff. W. E. Glennon, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation, was moderator. Panelists 
were Gerald Karstens, Feed Age; Rog- 
er Berglund, Feedstuffs; and Bruce 
' W. Smith, editorial director of The 
Feed Bag. (See accompanying report.) 


Financing Trends 
A qualified authority who knows 
the financing picture from both the 
feed manufacturer's and banker's 
viewpoints declared that “feed financ- 
ing is growing up.” He was Maurice 
Johnson, vice president of Kansas 


NEW OFFICERS 


New president of Midwest is W. L. 
(Larry) Alley of Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City. He succeeds Fred Darragh of 
Little Rock, Ark. The new vice president is 
Harold Fouts of G. E. Conkey Co., Nebras- 
ka Cty, Neb. Mr. Alley previously held 
the latter post and Mr. Fouts has just com- 
pleted a term as secretary. 

Elected to the latter post was Charles 
Harris of Burrus Feed Mills, Fort Worth, 
Tex., previously treasurer. Philip Wake, 
J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was 
elected treasurer. 

Lloyd S. Larson of Kansas City is the as- 
sociation’s full-time executive vice president. 
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City’s First National bank and former have ‘shrink’ in our ‘mills’.” 


MIDWEST OFFICERS LARSON, HARRIS, ALLEY, FOUTS & WAKE 


executive vice president of Staley Mill- 
ing Co. in Kansas City. 

Mr. Johnson began by opining that 
banking is somewhat similar to feed 
industry financing “except we can’t 


He declared that banks constantly 
are seeking mature businesses to which 
they can loan money. The feed indus- 


(Continued on page 81) 
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MINERALS 
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Contains cooked and ground egg shells with egg albumen and 
all essential trace minerals. 
HELPS TO: Make all feed go farther 
@ Improve general health and appearance 
@ Increase resistance to disease @ Improve production 
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For Full Mark-Up 
And Full Profit 


For Self Feeding Free-Choice — Custom & Formula Mixing 


RYDE & CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9 


Maximum Pay Load — Fast 
Unloading — Minimum Service 
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PENB Annual Meeting 
Scheduled April 10-12 


Techniques to encourage increased con- 
sumption of eggs and poultry meat products 
at a greater profit will be stressed at the 
21st annual meeting of the Poultry & Egg 
National Board April 10-12 at Chicago's 
Sheraton Towers hotel. 

Workable ideas used by related industries 
to increase their sales and profits are the 
basis for the three-day session’s theme, 
“Patterns for Champions.” Spokesmen said 


DR. HERRELL DE GRAFF 


some of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
the best ways to move more food products 
from farm to consumer will discuss their 
methods. 

One of the meeting's highlights will be a 
homemakers’ panel designed to provide a 
“down-to-earth, consumer - oriented” ap. 
proach to placing acceptable products on the 
market. The group will feature homemakers 
from McCall’s panel of the “Congress of 
Better Living.” 

Another feature will be the presentation 
of case histories on how sales of competing 
and related foods have risen as a result of 
unique promotion and merchandising pro- 
grams, emphasizing techniques which can 
be adapted to the poultry industry. 

Included in the speaker roster is Dr. Earl 
L. Butz, dean of Purdue University’s school 
of agriculture, who will outline important 
steps to increase the use of eggs and poultry 
meats. Another speaker will be Prof. Herrell 
DeGraff of Cornell University. 


Clyde Thompson, 47, Dies 
After Highway Accident 


Injuries suffered in an auto accident re- 
cently were fatal to Clyde Thompson, divi- 
sion sales manager for McMillen Feed Mills 
at Harrisburg, Pa. The crash occurred on a 
highway immediately south of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Central Soya’s headquarters. 

Funeral services were: held at Decatur, 
Ill. Mr. Thompson, 47, joined the firm in 


1940, holding several sales positions until 
he was named hog feeds manager. Later’ he 
was appointed division sales manager. 
From 1952 to 1958 he served as manager 
of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.’s feed division at 
Decatur, Ill. Surviving are his mother, Mrs. 
C. M. Thompson of Champaign, IIl., and a 
stepson, Jack Miller of Wilmington, Del. 


Schoeneshoefer Is Named 
To CSC Nutrition Sales 


Robert Schoeneshoefer has been named 
a member of the animal nutrition sales de- 
partment by Commercial Solvents Corp. 
New York City, according to Manager I. 
Roy Cohen. Mr. Schoeneshoefer was as- 
signed to the western sales district under 
Norman Stark. 

Born in Missouri; the new. appointee 
earned a bachelor of science degree in agri- 
culture from the University of Missouri. 
He will be a resident sales representative at 
Denver, handling Baciferm and other CSC 
products for the feed industry. 

Mr. Schoeneshoefer will service accounts 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, and Utah. He also will cover cattle- 
feeding lots in those states, Commercial 
Solvents spokesmen said. 


Varnam, Sweetser Shifts 


Reported by Wirthmore 


A transfer and a promotion involving 
T. C. Sweetser and Leonard E. Varnam 
have been announced by Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass. Mr. Sweetser, area 
general manager at Fairfield, Maine, was 
transferred with the same designation to 
Steep Falls, Maine. 

Mr. Varnam was promoted to area gen 
eral manager at Fairfield. Both men are 
graduates of the University of Maine, Mr. 
Varnam joining Wirthmore in 1948 and 
Mr. Sweetser in 1954. 


Honeggers’ Earnings up, 


Prospects Are ‘Bright’ 

Second-quarter sales of Honeggers & 
Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill., were up 19 per 
cent from the preceding three-month peri- 
od, President E. F. Dickey has reported. 
He also noted an increase of 41 per cent in 
net profits from the preceding quarter. 


Comparing the period with the corres- 
ponding span a year earlier, Mr. Dickey re- 
ported increases of 11 per cent in sales and 
124 per cent in net earnings. In January, 
1961, he stated, sales were 30 per cent 
above those of the preceding January. 


Honeggers’ has paid six per cent annual 
dividends regularly since July 1, 1956. Pay- 
ments are made on a quarterly basis. 


GILMAN NAMES JONES 

Tom L. Jones has been appointed sales 
manager in charge of multiwall bag sales 
for the Kraft Bag division of St. Mary's 
Kraft Corp., a subsidiary of Gilman Paper 
Co., New York City. Mr. Jones is a former 
vice president and director of multiwall 
sales for Arkell & Smiths. 


Miniature Model T Ford 
Awarded at Turkey Show 


Winner of a quarter-size Model T Ford 
given by Dodgen Industries, Humboldt, 
Iowa, at the recently-held national turkey 
show in Chicago, was Arthur Porting, a tur- 
key grower and manager of Muenks Feed 
Mill, Loose Creek, Mo. 

Dodgen had employed the Model T in its 
promotional efforts at various conventions 
and shows for three years. Buttons bearing 
the statement, “I’m four per cent simple- 
minded,” referring to its simple interest fi- 
nancing program on all Dodgen equipment, 
were distributed by the firm at the Chicago 
show. 


54 College Ag Students 
To Get Purina Awards 


Fifty-four outstanding agriculture college 
students throughout North America and 
U. S. territorial possessions will be com- 
pleting their undergraduate work in the 
next school year with the assistance of the 
Ralston Purina Co.'s scholarship program, 
according to.the firm. 

‘Purina awards a $500 scholarship to one 
incoming senior student at each of the 50 
U. S. land-grant colleges, three Canadian 
agricultural colleges, and one in Puerto 
Rico, it was reported. This will be the sev- 
enth year of the educational aid program. 


Montgomery-Bucks Is 
Expanding Facilities 

Now under: construction for the Mont- 
gomery-Bucks Farm Bureau Cooperative as- 
sociation, Souderton, Pa., are new bulk 
grain and ingredient storage, feed-mixing, 
and bulk load-out facilities. The addition 
will increase mixing capacity up to 14 tons 
an hour and provide storage for 16,800 
bushels. 

Also planned is the receiving of bulk in- 
gredients and grain from trucks and railroad 
cars with distribution to storage tanks or to 
17 in-plant storage bins, it was reported. 
Sprout, Waldron & To., Inc., Muncy, Pa., 
is handling the entire project. 


Pfizer Lab Is Planned 
Soon at Forest, Miss. 


Plans to construct a poultry diagnostic 
laboratory at Forest, Miss., in the heart of 
a major broiler-production section, have 
been announced by Chas. Pfizer €& Co., Inc., 
New York City. The facility is slated to be 
in service late this spring. 

Its services will be offered gratis to broil- 
er producers and laying-flock owners, ac- 
cording to Vice President J. J. Thompson. 
Pfizer operates a similar diagnostic labora- 
tory at Cullman, Ala. 


Teslow, Inc., Hamilton, Mont., plans a $40,- 
000 expansion program including installa- 
tion of a push-button-operated pelleting 
machine, steamer, and steam roller. 
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Dr. Andrews Is Named 
Hess & Clark President 


Dr. Aaron L. Andrews, an advertising 
and marketing specialist as well as a veteri- 
narian, has been named president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hess & Clark division 
of Richardson-Merrell, Inc., formerly Vick 
Chemica] Co. 

The announcement was made by R-M 
Executive Vice President Frank N. Getman. 


DR. AARON ANDREWS 


A World War II air force major, Dr. An- 
drews earned a DVM at the University of 
California in 1952. He joined Hess & 
Clark as advertising manager in 1955. 
President Andrews, who until that time 
practiced veterinary medicine, became vice 
president and assistant general manager of 
the division last June. He is a member of 
the American Veterinary Medical and In- 
dustrial Veterinarians associations and serves 
on the board of the Animal Health institute. 


New Liquid Feed Plant 
Is Placed in Operation 


Said to be the largest plant of its kind in 
existence, a fully-automatic facility with a 
production capacity of a ton of liquid feed 
every 90 seconds has been placed in opera- 
tion at the Kingston river terminal, Maple- 
ton-Peoria, Ill. 

The new plant was erected by Illinois 
Liquid Feed Co., Princeton, Ill., and_ its 
subsidiary, Wisconsin Liquid Feed Corp. 
Marketed under the trade name LPS, the 
finished product is a liquid protein supple- 
ment, the firm reported. 

President Jack von Mettenheim said his 
firm originated with a dealership and later 
a distributorship for Morea, a liquid sup- 
plement which he said played a. leading 
part in the development of liquid feeds for 
beef cattle and sheep. 

As does Morea, Mr. Von Mettenheim re. 
ported, LPS contains molasses, phosphoric 
acid, urea, and trace elements. Principal 
difference between the two is the substitu- 
tion of vitamin A for alcohol which, he 
added, has been found to be an unnecessary 
expense. 


HOWES NAMES PAIR 
Edwin W. Brangenberg and Frank Kaiser 
have been named sales representatives by 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. Mr. 
Brangenberg, a University of Illinois alum- 
nus, will serve seven eastern states. Mr. 
Kaiser, formerly a magazine advertising 


manager, will work in Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. 
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DANNEN NAMES COLLEN 

Ray Collen has been appointed by Dan- 
nen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., as man- 
ager of its new grain & jobbing department 
for the western division at Denver. Mr. Col- 
len was office manager for Bates Grain Co. 
at Omaha before joining Dannen four years 
ago. 


Nutrena Names Morrison 


Chairman of the Board 


H. Terry Morrison has been elected 
chairman of the board of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, succeeding the late John 
H. MacMillan Jr. Nutrena is the feed sub- 
sidiary of Cargill, Inc., of which Mr. Morri- 
son in 1960 replaced Mr. MacMillan as 
board chairman. 


The new chairman is a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, joining Cargill in 
1946. He was elected vice president in 1947 
and was named head of its administrative di- 
vision and a director in 1952. Mr. Morrison 
was designated executive vice president in 
1957, becoming board vice chairman in 
1959, 


In World War I, he served in Europe as 
an army officer and in World War II, he 
was an air force colonel, retiring in 1953 as 
a brigadier general. Between the two war- 
time periods, Mr. Morrison was a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Productos Quaker, Valencia, Venezuela, 
has purchased a new Strong-Scott sep- 
arator. 


WHEN YOU BUY A 


SEEDBURO 


500-RC MOISTURE TESTER 
YOU'RE BUYING THE BEST! 


Backing up that statement 
is the fact that over 25,000 
of the various Steinlite mod- 
els have been sold throughout 
the U. S. and ail over the 
world. 


Especially 
designed 
for 
accurate, 
fast 


Features... 

@ 250 Gram Sample — double the size of the 
ordinary sample. Far greater accuracy — 
more representative of entire load. 

© Meter registers automatically — no chance 
of errors. 

e Automatic funnel and discharge resets for 
next e. 

@ Completely new and improved circuit — 
eliminates overlap. 


See Your Seedburo Representative 
or Write Us for Complete Details. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-3, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone: ANdover 3-2128 


Grace Nitrogen Division 


Shifts Three Personnel 


Three changes in its executive personnel 
have been announced by R. Q. Parks, gen- 
eral manager of the nitrogen products divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
They involve B. L. How, J. E. Little, and 
J. J. Ryan. 

Mr. How, formerly ammonia products 
manager and administrative assistant at 
Memphis, has been assigned temporarily to 
Federation Chemicals, Ltd., in Trinidad as 
assistant to the general manager. Grace 
holds an interest in the Trinidad firm. 

Mr. Li:tle has been named ammonia prod- 
ucts manager succeeding Mr. How. Mr. 
Ryan has been transferred from the Mem- 
phis office to the Chicago district sales of- 
fice, replacing Russ Aves, who has resigned. 


Newell Machinery Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, manufacturer and jobber of feed, 
grain, and transmission equipment, is un- 
der new management. 


DPI ELEVATES TWO 

Elevations of two of its research person- 
nel, Dr. J. Grove Baxter and Dr. Philip L. 
Harris, have been announced by Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester, N. Y., a 
division of Eastman Kodak Co. Dr. Baxter, 
who Joined Kodak in 1934, was appointed 
director of research. With DPI since 1940, 
Dr. Harris was named director of biochem- 
istry laboratories. 


Headquarters for 


Gorton's Blends (For Poultry 
and Livestock) 


New Englander 
Vitalizer (For Ruminants) 


North Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Menhaden, 
and Sardine/Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 


Full Fish Meals 


(Entire Original Proportion of Dried 
Solubles Are Included) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass., HU. 2-1682 
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public relations program on the sub- 
ject of pesticides is essential. Such a 
plan has not yet been attained, he 
feels. 

Concluding, Dr. Decker stated: “It 
is important that every individual in 
any way associated with pesticide usage 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 


DEVOLKOD © 


VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 
COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
“Stabilized” 


From Can to Carloads 
ORegon 9-8400 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Have your formulas checked by 


an 
INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 
in feed formulation and 


production. 


No job too large or too small. 


C. W. Sievert 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


understand the basic facts about resi- 
dues and their implications so that he 
can help avoid embarrassing incidents 
and counteract false propaganda.” 
Specialized subjects of interest pri- 
marily to dehydrators were covered 
by Dr. George O. Kohler of USDA 
and Charles E. Reed of Kansas State 
University. Dr. Kohler spoke on cou- 
mesterol, an unidentified factor in for- 
ages. Mr. Reed analyzed dehy pro- 


OFFICERS and directors of the 
American Dehydrators association 
appear in top photo. Seated are 

M. F. Trued, Joseph Chrisman, 

J. W. Fielder, W. H. Healey, 

W. A. Donnelly. Standing: W. M. Johnston, 
C. H. Schenk, John Quirk, Ray Verhoff, 
R. E. Eickhof, J. M. Schrum, 

W. T. Thompson, Wayne Oxley, 

Eric Mengering. Not shown are 

H. R. Spencer and E. A. Olson. 
Research council is pictured in 

second photo. Seated: Roy Elrod, 

Dr. U. S. Garrigus, Dr. W. M. Beeson, 
Dr. H. R. Bird, H. C. Schaefer. 
Standing: Dr. G. O. Kohler, 

Dr. L. E. Hanson, Dr. F. E. Bird, 

Dr. W. R. Kehr, Dr. R. O. Nesheim, 

Dr. Merle Brinegar, and Dr. W. A. Glista. 


WESTERN | 


YEAST CULTURES 


Supply Your Feeds With 
1. Yeast Cell Activity. 


2. Digestive Enzymes. 
3. Natural B Vitamins. 
4. U.G.F. Properties. 


For All Livestock and Poultry. 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency. 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 

Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, Illinois 


RESEARCH CHAIRMAN 

The research council of the American 
Dehydrators association, which authorizes 
grants and reviews work done, has a new 
cha’rman. He replaces Dr. L. E. Card, re- 
tired from the Univers'ty of Illinois, who 
served many years in the post. 

The new chairman is Dr. William R. 
Kehr of the USDA forage & range research 
branch at the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. Herbert C. Schaefer of Ralston Purina 
Co. continues as council secretary. 


duction costs. 


A streamlined, compact program of 
education tailored exactly to the in- 
terests of the audience held attention 


CALIFORNIAN Jerry Fielder, new 
president of ADA, compares program 
notes with Wally M. Johnston of 
Chilliwack, British Columbia. 

Mr. Johnston is the first Canadian 
director in the dehydrators' history. 


of the 200 dehydrators present. Even 
colorful New Orleans proved a sec- 
ondary attraction during the hours in 
which convention sessions were held. 


Borden Earnings a New 


Record for Fifth Year 


Its earnings in 1960 reached a new high 
for the fifth consecutive year and its sales 
topped the previous record set in 1959, 
according to the Borden Co., New York 
City. Earnings came to 26.9 million dollars, 
up 5.1 per cent from 1959’s 25.5 million. 

Last year’s sales of 956 million dollars 
were 1.6 per cent above the, 941.3-million- 
dollar high the previous year. Earnings per 
share in 1960 were reported at $2.71. In 
1959, per-share earnings came to $2.61. 


Occident Elevator Co., Minot, N. D., has 
purchased a molasses regulator and re- 
ducer from Strong-Scott. 
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try, he said, is becoming increasingly 
more “bankable,” but backyard poul- 
try raisers, for example, are not. Large 
commercial livestock operators in 
many cases are excellent credit risks, 
Mr. Johnson asserted. 

When would-be borrowers approach 
a bank, they are far more mature than 
when they ask a feed manufacturer 
for credit, the banker declared. He 
said that wisdom and judgment mu:t 
accompany extension of financing by 
the feed industry. 


Study Borrower’s Potential 

The feed manufacturers should 
study carefully the applicant's experi- 
ence, cost of production, and other 
factors before considering extension 
of credit, he reported. Management of 
the enterprise is a key to its qualifi- 
cation for financing, Mr. Johnson 
stated. 


Many farmers, he related, still do 
not know their costs of production. 
But the feed industry is progressing 
in its efforts to make its customers 
more cost-conscious, Mr. Johnson said. 
Virtually all major industries, includ- 


RALPH GOT ’EM UP 


History was made at the 17th annual 
convention of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers association: 300 feed men were up 
for a 7:30 breakfast on the opening morn- 
ing of the two-day meeting. And there were 
no Bloody Marys on the menu! 

Instead, Ralph Everett of Empire Sales 
Training, Miami, The Feed Bag’s Sales 
Clinic conductor, scored a tremendous hit 
at the first “allied” breakfast, an idea orig- 
inated by feed industry suppliers. Mr. Ever. 
ett mixed sense and nonsense in a lively 


hour-long talk. 


Presiding was Wiley Akins of Peter Hand 
Foundation, a director of the Midwest as- 
sociation. “x, 


Berglund of the feed industry press. 


All three made excellent points on the necessity of closer teamwork with 
agricultural engineers and other personnel on campuses in addition to nutri- 
tionists. Stressed, too, was the importance of increased education of feeders 
on the merits of factory-built feeds over rations processed by farmers. 

The writer urged particularly that some feed industry association prepare 
and make available to farmers a comprehensive handbook citing why manu- 
factured feeds are least expensive to use, counteracting a great deal of pub- 
licity in farm publications and college bulletins which allege that farm-made 


feeds are more economical. — B. W. S. 


Feeder Education Must Be Accelerated 


It was my pleasure to take part in a panel discussion on making feed at 
point of use at the Midwest Feed Manufacturers association convention. My 
colleagues were W. E. Glennon of AFMA and Gerald Karstens and Roger 


ing grain firms, know their exact pro- 
duction costs, he continued. 

In the event of a market decline, 
the feeder with highest costs “goes 
under” first, according to the speaker. 
Older methods of feed financing 
lacked soundness in cost knowledge, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out. Today, how- 
ver, the situation is improving steadily, 
he said. 

Banks and feed companies should 
spread out their extension of credit, 
he asserted, so that their risks also are 
distributed. 


In the Future 


6) Financing will be with 


lished, proven risks rather than with 
a multiplicity of smaller producers. 

Banker 
Johnson urged his audience to select 
its credit risks carefully. Concentrate 
only on the best livestock producers, 
he recommended. “Don’t fool with the 
amateurs in a field already filled with 
them!” 


Concluding his remarks, 


Laying Flocks 
Don Turnbull, 


(Concluded on page $4) 


poultry industry 
leader, discussed the status of the in- 


estab- 


Maurice Johnson, the feed man 
turned full-time banker, then made 
these observations as likely to be fu- 
ture trends: 

1) Comprehensive financing will be 
available to qualified feeders on an 
open-credit basis. 

2) Borrowers will improve their 
costs of production. 

3) Service personnel will be better 
qualified. 

4) Depth in management will be 
given further impetus. 

5) Feeders will establish long-range 
goals of growth. 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 
Beet Pulp 


Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1-2600 
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Fortify Your Feeds With 


SR AND 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
Bi2 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 
for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — I.ower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 


COLBY MILLING, 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


Box 487 
Abbotsford, Wisconsin 


Phone: BLackburn 6-3911 - 6-3921 - 6-2341 


INC. 
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T-H Chemical’s Assets 
Sold to Con Electron 


Sale of assets of Thompsgn-Hayward 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, to Consolidated 
Electronics Industries Corp. in exchange 
for stock has been announced by T-H Pres- 
ident R. S. Thompson. Thompson-Hayward 
manufactures chemicals for feed supple- 
ments and other uses. 

It was reported that no changes are con- 
templated in the operation or management 
of the chemical company, whose total sales 
reportedly are in excess of 30 million dollars 
annually. Its main offices will remain in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Thompson said his firm would “‘ma- 
terially compliment the product scope of 
the fine chemical, pharmaceutical, animal, 
and plant health activities of Con Electron’s 
subsidiary, Philips Electronics & Pharma- 
ceutical Corp.” Sales operations reportedly 
will be expanded to a national level. 


Yieldmor Feeds Stages 
Annual Turkey Clinic 


What the retail buyer’ is doing to the 
turkey industry was the subject of Keynote 
Speaker John Hough, editor of Turkey 


LIQUIDATION 


FEED & GRAIN EQUIPMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1 — Louisville 4’-6” x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

2—/7’ x 60’ Bonnet rotary dryers 

1— 6’ x 52’ Bonnet rotary dryer 

4— Forster hammermills, size #8, 100 HP 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #6, 75 HP 

2 — Allis-Chalmers Interplane grinders 

8 — Allis-Chalmers degerminators 

1 — Sprout-Waldron 24” Burr mill, 15 HP 

1 — Robinson 36” dbl. runner attr. mill 

4— 150 cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mixers, 34” 
x 24’ long, spiral paddle agit., 5 HP 

6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers 

1 — Carter scalperator, 34” x 72” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


p R EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1410 N. Sixth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


SOYBEAN MEAL . . . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


World, when the seventh annual turkey 
clinic of Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio, 
was held there March 9. 

The clinic was designed to investigate 
some of the more vital problems common 
to turkey growers, according to Yieldmor’s 
general manager, George Gibson. Four 
question-answer periods covering the clin- 
ic’s primary topics — management & hous- 
ing, trends in nutrition & feeding, market- 
ing, and disease control — were conducted. 


Promotion, Appointment 


Reported by Doane Feed 


Promotion of David A. Doane from sales 
manager to assistant to the president and 
appointment of R. L. (Bob) Vaughan to 
succeed Mr. Doane in his former post have 
been announced by President Martin R. 
Doane of Doane Feed Products Co., Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

Mr. Vaughan has been associated with 
the animal and pet food industries for 25 
years. He started with Armour & Co. in 
the byproducts department, then went to 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., as manager of the dog 
food division, and came to Doane after re- 
signing as vice president of Quisenberry 
Mills, Kansas City. 


Feeders Supply Co., Loogootee, Ind., has 
installed a new Blue Streak mixer. 


White River Feed Co., Kent, Wash., has 
installed a Strong-Scott molasses regulator. 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


24-INCH Strong Scott remote screen change 
hammer mill, new style, one year old. Prater- 
matic hammer mill, 75-horsepower size with mo- 
tor, starter, crusher, and magnet. For details, 
contact: Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., 1090 
Tenth Av. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PRICED for quick sale. Complete mill equip- 
ment, including 250-ton blocking press. Write 
Box J-56 c/o The Feed Bag. 


ASK FOR used list No. 361 grain, feed, seed 
& flour equipment. McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE — Small, fully-equipped feed 
plant, merchandise side lines. Easy terms. Coun- 
ty seat town. Spies Milling Co., Preston, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 
Print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE FEED BAG, 
1712 W. St. Paul Av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Figure you cost this way: 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum Charge $2.00. 
advertisements, not to ex- 
ceed 25 words, $1.00, payable in advance. 


PRINT YOUR AD HERE 


Positions wanted 


If you prefer, write us a note. A group of numbers count as one word. Be sure 
to count in your address. Box number at 25 cents additional per insertion. 


| 1 2 3 4 5 6 
| 4 7 8 9 10 11 12 
| eee 14 15 16 17 18 
2 19 20 21 22 23 24 
| 25 26 27 29 30 
32 33 34 35 36 
| 37 38 39 40 41 42 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 © 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
236 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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YIELDMOR SCHOLARSHIP 

A $250 scholarship to aid in the educa- 
tion of a student interested in majoring in 
poultry was presented recently by Yieldmor 
Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio, to Dr. A. R. Win- 
ter, chairman of Ohio State University’s 
poultry science department. Grants are 
made annually. 
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Advertisers in The Feed Bag 


Allied Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division ............... 
American Dehydrators Association ....................... 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .................. Inside Front Cover 
Bowmen Feed Producis, Inc... 


Franke Grain Co. 


Gruendler Crusher 


Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., Inc. ..........:.....0... 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. ................. 21 


J-M Trading Corp. ................. 57 


Landers Machine Co. 


Mill Fire Prevention ‘Bureau 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. 


National Renderers Association ........... 


New England By-Products Corp.....................000... 79 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories ........................-..... 44 


Schenley Distillers, Inc. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


Stone Mountain Grit Co. 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. ....... 
Union Bag Camp Paper Corp. .... 
Universal Hoist Co. ............. ; 
S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 


VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. ....... 


Wenger Co: 8,15 
Western Condensing Co. ........... 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc. ......................... 
Winslow Government Standard Scale Works . 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer ........... 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ..... 
Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. Co. .............. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. ......................... Pre: 
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dependent egg producer in the mod- 
ern economy. The American Poultry 
& Hatchery federation executive re- 
ported that 58 per cent of U. S. farms 
have chicken flocks, a total of 2.1 mil- 
lion farms with birds, This compares 
with a figure of chickens on 4.5 mil- 
lion farms in 1920, he reported. 


But the biggest decline in the num- 
bers of American farms has taken 
place among acreages formerly han- 
dled by Negro sharecroppers in the 
South, Mr. Turnbull stated. There the 
farms have been reduced in number 
by 84 per cent since 1930, he stated. 

A new type of poultryman is ap- 
pearing on the scene, the speaker said. 
He is the farmer with 6,000 or more 
birds. Among the membership of his 
National Egg council, Mr. Turnbull 
reported, 96 per cent own and control 
their own birds. 


How They Buy Feed 

These independent laying-bird own- 
ers, he continued, purchase their feed 
requirements this way: 32.1 per cent 
buy direct from manufacturers, 20.8 
per cent buy through dealers, 20.8 per 
cent buy through cooperatives, and 
the balance mix or make their own 
rations. 


Bulk feed is most popular with west- 
ern poultrymen, Mr, Turnbull de- 
clared, and is less popular in the Mid- 
west, South, and East. 

“The highly-independent producer 
is the poultryman of the future,” Mr. 
Turnbull emphasized. “He is business- 
minded and knows the importance of 
high egg quality to his continued pros- 
perity.” 

Important program contributions 
were made by Claude Gifford, Farm 
Journal; Kirk Fox, Successful Farming; 
and Dr. C. B. Ratchford, extension di- 
rector of the University of Missouri. 


Building Markets 

A penetrating commentary on the 
theme of building future markets was 
delivered by Frank Frazier, executive 
vice president of the National Broiler 
council. His concluding remarks were 
these: 

“Our industry, yours and mine, is 
considered the leader in the current 
agricultural revolution, largely on the 
basis of our growth through produc- 
tion efficiency. 

“We can 
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and must — be equally 


SATISFIED expressions on the faces of 
these busy eaters indicate the popularity 
scored by the informal buffet which 
featured unlimited corn-crisped chicken. 
No formal banquet was scheduled. 


effective in the field of merchandising 
as we recognize that we are now in 
the food business and must compete 
for the consumer's favor.” 


(There was no official banquet at 
the Midwest convention. Instead, one 
of the popular consumer dishes devel- 
oped by the National Broiler council 
was served free-choice, corn-crisped 
chicken. Draft beer was the sole liq- 
uid commodity dispensed.) 


Concluding official business at the 
Kansas City convention included two 
resolutions: 1) informing Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman that higher soy- 
bean and grain price supports will not 
solve the farm problem, but will hurt 
both producers and consumers; 2) con- 
gratulating Rep, Ralph Beermann (R., 
Neb.), an alfalfa dehydrator, on his 
appointment to the house agriculture 
committee. 


Cattle Fatten Better on 
All-Concentrate Feed 


Good gains on less feed than in conven- 
tional rations are possible with feeding all- 
concentrate rations to fattening cattle, ac- 
cording to G. P. Lofgreen, associate profes- 
sor of animal husbandry at the University 
of California’s Davis campus. 

Confirmation of that contention was made 
in tests conducted at Davis and on lots of 
cooperating feeders by the Califernia agri- 
cultural experiment station and the school’s 
extension service, Prof. Lofgreen reported. 

He cautioned, however, that animals fed 
such rations require closer supervision and 
care to prevent digestive disturbances which 
lower performance. Seven-hundred-pound 
steers in an early study, the specialist said, 
were .converted from a complete roughage 
feed to an all-concentrate diet of barley and 
supplement in 18 days. 

The animals were fed for 141 days with 
no serious digestive disturbances, Prof. Lof- 
green reported. A control lot was fed a 


conventional ration averaging 25 per cent 
roughage for the same period. 

Both groups, he reported, gained 234 
pounds a day and all graded choice at 
slaughter. No differences were noted in 
carcass composition, the husbandman noted, 
“but the all-concentrate lot yielded 62 per 
cent while the controls yielded 60 per cent.” 


Wirthmore Constructing 
Another Maine Station 


Ground was broken recently at Steep 
Falls, Maine, for the construction by Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass., of a 
new bulk feed station and warehouse, ac- 
cording to President Granville M. Bond. It 
will be the firm’s fourth such station in the 
state. 

Of steel and wood construction, the new 
feed-handling facilities reportedly will make 
possible more economical and efficient dis- 
tribution of poultry, dairy, and livestock 
feeds within a 50-mile radius of Steep Falls. 


Nutritionist Willingham 
Named by Dr. Salsbury’s 


Poultry Nutritionist Haskell E. Willing: 
ham has been appointed to the marketing 
division staff of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, according to Vice Pres- 
ident H. G. Bos. Mr. Willingham is sched- 
uled to receive his doctorate from Wash- 
ington State University this summer. 

He earned a bachelor of science degree 
in poultry husbandry from Oklahoma A & M 
and an MLS. degree, also in poultry nutri- 
tion, from Texas A & M. His research re- 
portedly has shown that water-treated, west- 
ern-grown barley dried in an oven will pro- 
duce enzymes and antibiotics. 

Although such water treatment is im- 
practical, according to the firm, the nutri- 
tionist’s research is said to give the feed 
industry a foundation on which to base fu- 
ture research for the improvement of west- 
ern-type barley. 


Carl Ekstrum & Son, Kimball, S. D., has in- 


_ stalled a new Blue Streak mixer. 


PFIZER PUBLICITY 
Appointment of Donald Lerch Jr. &@ Co., 
Inc., as its agricultural division public rela- 
tions representative has been announced 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Lerch, whose headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is widely known in the field 

of agricultural public relations. 
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John Ough, Murphy District Distributor, and Berdean Kohtz, 
feed manager of Hampton, Nebraska, Co-Op Elevator. 


need only one brand 


“Murphy’s versatility and farm performance meet 
the needs of our customers,” explains Berdean 
Kohtz, feed manager of the Hampton, Nebraska, 
Co-Op Elevator. “That’s why we handle Murphy’s 
Concentrates exclusively. 
“Farmers know that Murphy’s out-performs other 
brands. It balances up — doesn’t duplicate — their 
home-grown grains. It gives them good, cheap gains. 
It provides the kind of feed efficiency that makes 
satisfied customers for us . . . and for Murphy’s. 
“Our customers can choose feeding methods they 
like best with Murphy’s,” Berdean adds. “They can 


hand-feed or self-feed. For those farmers who want 
mixed rations, we can supply balancers and mashes 
that we make under our Murphy’s Feed Dealer 
Manufacturing Franchise... using our floor stock 
of Murphy’s and the farmer’s own grain. 
“Murphy’s Concentrates supply us and our cus- 
tomers everything we need in a feed,” Berdean con- 
cludes. “We don’t handle any other brands.” 


If you would like to hear more about a Murphy franchise, 
see your Murphy District Distributor, or phone collect to 
Dr. Robert Spitzer, President, Murphy Products Company, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 


New customers...new business...new profits with IVIL RPHY'S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present progam is, your but also his customers must have good breeding 
customers must make money if you are going to be stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- ly someone will sell all four in your area — it might 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


Cc “tii 
| 
Honwocers & Co., Feep & Farm Division, Famsery, ILL. 


